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Busy June Scene in the Hay Harvest on Farm of J. W. Keyes of Barron County, Wisconsin 


the value of the American hay crop. The above depicts an active scene on a prosperous Wisconsin 

farm, where alsike clover is favored. R. E. Dimick writes American Agriculturist from that state 
as follows: Alsike will grow in somewhat better soils than any other clover, but it does not last long where 
even a little water stands, and will not thrive on peaty marshes. It grows best on just such soil as is most 
suitable for medium or June clover. A soil suitable for mammoth would produce alsike only six to eight 
inches high. Alsike may be- cut through a much longer period than other clovers, and still make good 
hay. On dry, sandy -ground alsike may grow and ripen two weeks before June clover. On rich 
and fairly moist ground it miay attain a great height, and in this case be all down on the ground. 


ies the earliest of the big staple crops to be harvested is hay. Few realize the importance and 
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FARM AND. DAIRY 


Cream Separator Stands 
for the Same as “Sterling” 


on Silver—THE BEST MADE. Wage i 


What the Tubular does in the dairy puts it 
foremost—twice as clean separating as other sep- 
arators at Fairmont, Minn.; twice as clean at Ken- 
dall, Wis.; six to ten times as clean at Scotsburn, 
N. S.; fifteen times as clean at Gananoque, Ont. 

’ But these competitions were far away from 


your home. 


Well, try it out in your own dairy, and see whether 


the Tubular is sterling, whether it will do better for you, with 


your own cows, than any other process or separator. 


No cost 


to you. Just write us you want to know what the Tubular can 


do for you. 
troduction. 


Ask first for Catalogue No. 100. 


It’s a good in- 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR COMPANY, 
West Chester, Penna. 


Toronto, Can. 


San Francisco, Calif; 


Chicago, Hit, 





ROOFS 


THAT NEVER 
WEAR OUT 


Sea Green and Purple Slate Roofs 


absolu last forever. solid rock, waey, are spark 
and re proot. Reduce yom .— *—~-8 "ford — 


ing like metai and co mposizion Tek —s. Pati and goat by 


Don’t require freq frequent pa 


Suita for all buildings new or 
than short lived roof- 








The Parsons “Low-Down” Wagon IS SIMPLY 
PERFECT, It is also PERFECTLY SIMPLE 


The Parsons Wagon Company = Earlville, 1. 7 
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hee | a Boss Cream | Raiser 


ted return 
More 


- ing hotest sno 

skimming or _crocks 

in and — > 

8,000 Gravity Separators cold 907 ore Boss than 

re le * 2 up. Write today for 
free Catalogue. he will save you money. 


BLUFFTON CREAM SEPARATOR 00. BOX % BLUFFTON, 0. 
Or, Dairymen’s Supply Co., Lansdowne, Pa 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
hoes on Editorial Page 


n.Y. 





Ca 
remove the bunch withous sca 
horse—have the part looking just as 
before the came. 


Fleming’s Spavin Cure(Liquid) 
is a special remedy for soft and a 
blemishes — Box avi a Thoronahes 
lint, Carb, Cap’ Hock, etc. It is net < 
a liniment nor asimple blister. bu “but a a rouseny 
anlike any other—doesn't i end can 
be imitated. to use, —e a little re 
quired, and your money back If it ever iaile. 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 


rey Mustrates all kinds of blem- 
—~ oe how to treat them. Gov- 
veterinary subjects, 192 pages, 
Write for a free copy. 


t did 


ere over 

@ illustrations. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 

221 Union Stock Yards, Obicage, LiL 








free. 
Grand ‘Rapids, Mich., 6 i$ Louis Stree 


Making High Grade Farm Butter 


W. &, MARKHAM, CHAUTAUQUA ©0, N ¥ 


Nearly every dairyman having eight 
or more cows and making butter at 
home has a separator, a good churn, 
butter worker and the other small ar- 
ticles mecessary for making butter. 
The quality of butter may be spoiled, 
even after exercising care in produ- 
cing the milk, unless the utensils are 
perfectly clean and thoroughly scald- 
ed every day with live steam or boil- 
ing water. In fact, this rule of clean- 
liness must be adhered to from start 
to finish, if a butter of fine quality 
is produced. This fact has been taught 
to us dairy students -so forcibly by 
instructors at Cornell and other dairy 
schools that it may seem out of place 
to speak about it. From practical ex- 
perience, I find it cannot be empha- 
sized too often. 

The problem bothering so many 
dairymen today is what power to buy 
to run the-separator, churn, butter 
worker, and, perhaps, other farm ma- 
chinery. Many will say that steam 
power is best because the live steam 
can be used to sterilize utensils, but 
this may be nearly overcome by the 
small dairyman by using boiling wa- 
ter. The disadvantage of the steam 
power is that it takes so _long to fire 
up and get ready to separate The 
gasoline engine is always ready to run, 
and is a very satisfactory source. of 
power. 

We are using a oné-horse tread 
power, which gives perfect satisfac- 
tion. It can be regulated so as to run 
the separator at the correct speed, 
and runs the machine very evenly. It 
seldom gets out of repair. We have 
the horse on the farm, and feed and 
care for him whether he is used on 
the tread or not. We think with a 
dairy of 20 cows or less the tread 
power is the most satisfactory. 


HOW TO HANDLE THE CEEAM 


After the cream is separated, about 
a 25 or 30% cream, it should be cooled 
to about 45 degrees as soon as pos- 
sible, and held there for at least 12 
hours. In the small dairy generally 
two or three days’ cream is held and 
then ripened together. When ready 
to ripen the cream should be placed 
in one receptacle, thoroughly mixed, 
and the temperature raised within, 
say, two hours, to 70 degrees, and 
then every few hours stirred thor- 
oughly until the right amount of lac- 
tic acid has developed. This the but- 
ter maker recognizes by that glossy, 
velvety appearance of the cream, and 
by its thickness. The temperature 
should then be lowered to'about 54 
degrees in summer, and, perhaps, a 
little warmer in winter,;-and held 
there for several hours before 
churning. 

As soon as the cream is placed in 
the churn, after the churn has been 
prepared, the butter color should be 
added, if it is to be used, the amount 
determined by the demands of the 
market. It should take from 20 to 30 
minutes before the butter fat forms 
into granules. Churning must stop 
when the butter has formed inte 
granules about the size of a wheat 
kernel, or as soon as the buttermilk 
will draw off and leave the butter be- 
hind. The butter should he washed 
through three waters, or until the wa- 
ter runs from the butter nearly clear, 
the washing water being at the same 
temperature as the cream when the 





|} churn was started. 


After practically all the water has 


;drained from the butter the salt is 
| added. 


Here again the market must 
be eatered to. Some markets want 
only % ounce salt to the pound, while 
others want as much as 1% ounces. 
A portion of the salt is sprinkled over 
the top of the butter in the churn. 
Then the churn is partially turned 
"". Page 676.1 


iam a new hand at sheep raising 
I started two years ago, and now 
have 13 grade ewes, to which I feg 
grain all winter. They all looked 
good, and now they have 23 lambs. 
I think it pays to feed grain to ewe 
with lamb. How is that for Yates 
county? Let’s hear from some oth- 
ers. Good luck to American Agricul. 
turist.—[Jaines A. Hill, Yates County, 
N ¥: 


I believe it is not advisable to top 
the red raspberry. I think one of 
the greatest causes of failure with 
the red raspberry is to allow too 
many canes. I do not want over 25 
or 30 canes in a rod of row, and 
they may be 6 to 8 imches apart. [ 
haye seen them with such stems they 
jJook more like miniature cherry trees 
than raspberries. When the young 
shoots come I thin them out; they 
are simply weeds. It is just as easy 
to thin them out then as six months 
after—[W. “W. Farnsworth, Lucas 
County, O 


In American Agriculturist of Febru- 
ary 8 a well-written article on propa- 
gating grapes by layers was given. My 
experience with this method differs in 
that I do not meke the layers while 
the vines are dormant, but wait until 
early summer, when the fiateral 
branches have grown about 4 inches. 
Then I twist a smali ligature tightly 
at the base of each of these on the 
side toward the row. I lay the vine 
in a shallow trench, leaving 2-~inches 
of the branches above the ground, and 
press the dirt firmly around them. I 
have proven this to be a good method 
with all ofthe varieties tried, includ- 
ing a’‘class of grapes that do not 
grow readily from cuttings, almost any 
of them making a nice, well-rooted 
plant by fall. The theory of this plan 
is that the vine continues to grow, and 
in its efforts to recuperate throws out 
roots. I use wire for a ligature.—([J. 
KE. Manson, Rutherford Co, Tenn. 


Advertising is today the mightiest 
factor in the business world. It is an 
evolution of modern industrial com- 
petition. It is a business builder, 
with a potency that goes beyond hu- 
man desire. It is something more 
than a “drummer” knocking at the 
door of the consumer—something 
more than mere salesmanship on pa- 
per. It is a positive, creative force in 
business. It builds factories, sky- 
scrapers and railroads. It makes two 
blades of grass grow in the business 
world where only one grew before. 
It multiplies human wants and inten- 
sifies human desires. It furnishes ex- 
cuse to timorous and hesitating ones 
for possessing the things which under 
former conditions they could easily 
get along without. The human mind 
is so constructed that it is appreciabiy 
affected by repetition—and, after all, 
advertising is only repetition.—[Tru- 
man A. DeWeese. 


l4ghtaing—Lirhtning has been one 
of the mysteries of nature. Ignorance 
of its. laws has cost the human race 
thousands of lives and millions of 
dollars. Fortunately, during the last 
few years these laws have been care- 
fully studied and mastered. One con- 
cern that has given much attention to 
this subject is the National Cable & 
Mfg Co of Niles, Mich. They have 
published two very interesting and in- 
structive books, which they will send 
free to any of our readers who are 
not familiar with the latest discov- 
eries in the control of lightning. Write 
today to the -National Cable & Mfg 
Co, 10 Cable St, Niles, Mich. Mention 
this paper 
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NEW METHODS EMPLOYED IN CROP CULTIVATION 


Continuation of the Valuable Article Appearing in American Agriculturist Issue of May 2---The Very 
Latest and Approved Wrinkles in Handling Corn---Other Crops Also Discussed---Avoid Cutting 
Roots When Cultivating---Various Suggestions for Wide-Awake Farmers to Follow 


W. H. RIDDLE, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD 


HE farmer should culti- 
vate corn or whatever 
crop he has planted once 
or twice before it has 
come up, thus killing the 
weeds as they sprout. 
This done the ground will 
be as clean when the crop 
comes up as it was at 
planting. The weeder 
is the best implement. to do this work 
with. As soon as corn is up so you 
ean see the row, take off two teeth 
over each row of the pair of rows planted 
as the planter went across the field. These 
two rows are uniform from end to end, no 
matter how crooked they are. The teeth on 
the weeder are 6 inches apart on the frame. 
There are three frames set so the teeth cut 
the ground 2 inches apart. The two teeth 
te be taken off are the ones on the rear and 
middle bar to the left of the left handle. 
This makes a 6-inch space between the two 
teeth on the front bar. The place to take 
off the other two teeth is to the right of the 
right handle at whatever place it is neces- 
sary to make the 6-inch space so formed 
come over the row. 

Having now gotten these two 6-inch spaces 
right, lay a log »weighing 40 to 75 pounds on 
the weeder, the weight to be according to the 
eondition of the ground; if loose and mellow, 
a light log, if beaten down by rain, a heavier 
one. In driving, hold the reins in the left 
hand and with the right hand hold the left 
handle. This puts you to the left of the left 
handle, where you can easily see the row 
alongside of the horse. Guide the 6-inch 
space over the left row of the pair of rows. 
Pay no attention to the other row, the space 
for it follows the row. Now you are culti- 
Vating two rows with one horse instead of 
one row with two horses, as you do with a 
double worker. 

After going over the field the way it was 
planted, if it. is checked carn, cultivate it 
crossways at once. This will thoroughly cut 
all the ground to an even depth of about 1 
to 1% inches. Scrape away the fine dirt with 
your hand and you will find it more evenly 
eut than where the old-style cultivator teeth 
have worked it. It is this even, fine cut top 
of an inch of dirt that holds the moisture, 
and it is in this same inch that the weed seed 
sprout and are killed. By this method of 
cultivating you simply cultivate this top each 
time and never turn up any dirt from below, 
so that when you have killed all the weed 
seed and crab grass seed in this inch of top 
soil, your ground will then stay clean. 

Now it is important to work.the corn or 
other crops after a rain, before the sun forms 
a crust. This method with the teeth off is 


~ 


to be followed until the corn is jointed. By 
going over it each week once, and sometimes 
twice, you will be over it about seven or 
eight times before it is jointed. At the last 
time sow crimson clover and turnip seed, 
rye, cowpeas or soy beans, the weeder will 
cover them and you will have a cover crop. 
Do not cultivate after the corn is jointed, it 
will break off then close to the ground, so 
stay out of it and see it grow. 

If your corn is drilled, as I now always 
plant mine, you must leave all teeth on going 
crossways. It is sometimes best while the 
corn is small to go crossways first, then 
lengthways, next, so as not to pull the fine 
dirt onto the corn. Never work. it crossways 
while tender enough to injure it, but go 
lengthways with the teeth, always off over 
the rows. Having faithfully followed these 
instructions, always keeping the top fine for 
an inch deep, and stopping when the corn is 
jointed, you will be converted to this new 
system. If you are not converted it is be- 
cause you have not done it right. You have 
got to learn how to do it. 

When corn just comes through the ground, 
examine the roots and you will find them 
6 to 8 inches long. When it is up a few 
inches, it sends out as many as eight roots 
all around and about % to % inch from the 
surface. The roots go out.on a slight incline, 
finally going as deep as the ground is plowed 
and feed on the decaying vegetable matter 
turned-under in plowing. The feed roots are 
cut off by the old-style eultivator teeth at the 
first working, checking the growth. The 
weeder does not 
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roots, and the system of cultivating that 
leaves all roots undisturbed is the only cor- 
rect one. A man who bought a’surface cul- 
tivator in order to find out the value of not 
cutting the roots, took a row of corn in the 
garden, and with a butcher’s knife cut 
around part of the hills as deep as the blade 
and watched results. He says he never wants 
to cut any more roots. He claims, and cor- 
rectly, too, that he can raise better corn the 
new way without rain, than the man who 
cuts the roots cultivating the old way can 
do it with rain. By planting your crops in 
rows of pairs, such as cabbage, tomatoes, 
sugar beets, beans and peas, in fact, every- 
thing, you cultivate them entirely with the 
7%-foot weeder, always taking off the teeth 
over the rows lengthways, and if the crop is 
drilled, leaving on all teeth crossways and 
keeping a fine dirt mulch on top. 


A Good Milch Goat will give at least two 
quarts milk a day and have a period of lacta- 
tion of four to six months. Very few of the 
common goats of this country will do so well 
as that. If there are any that reach this 
standard they ought to be used as foundation 
stock for an American breed of milch goats. 
The quality of milk from the common goat is 
said to be as good as from any other; and 
the healthfulness of goats’ milk is everywhere 
acknowledged and recommended by those 
who have investigated the matter.—[G. F. 
“Thompson, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Russian Brome Grass may usually be cut 
two seasons and pastured one before the sod 
becomes so stiff as to render it difficult of 
pulverization. But when it does occur, it is 
probable that rape, flax or buckwheat sown 
on it would aid in more quickly reducing 
the sod. 





cut them off, but Ny” 
lets all roots re- 
main to do their 
work of feeding 
the stalk. These 
roots going deep 
will keep’ the 
corn green in a 
drouth. Corn 
worked with the 
weeder entirely 
never curls up 
after cultivating, 
because the roots 
are undisturbed. 
These roots will 
extend half way 
across the row in 
less than 30 days 
from planting if 
not cut off by the “4 














old-style teeth. 
This root system 
is more or less 
similar in all 
crops. Nothing 
can grow without 





FAMOUS BLUE-RIBBON WINNER OF JERSEY BREED 


The accompanying picture of Boone’s Coma 116132 was taken at 11 
years old and 12 months after calving. She was bred and is the property 
of Rolla Oliver of Missouri. Sire Boone 24600; dam Nahout 46599, Boone’s 
Coma has many blue ribbons to her credit, won at leading state fairs over 
some of the choicest of American and Island-bred cows 
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THE FINE POINTS IN HANDLING CLOVER SEED 


Cc. D. SMITH, EDGAR COUNTY, ILL 


LOVER is a plant that-must have a 
certain kind of weather conditions to 
grow seed, and then equally favor- 
able conditions in order to get the 

. geed from the hull. By careless 

handling it is possible to lose a large percent- 
age of the seed between the standing clover 
and the sack. While clover seed is difficult 
to remove from the hull, yet it is very easily 
lost by dropping from the head in handling 
when dry. 

To get the largest percentage of the seed 
possible the handling of the clover up to the 
time of hulling should all be done while the 
clover is damp. It should be cut when damp, 
it should be bunched while damp, and the 
bunches should never be handied or turned 
over any more than is absolutely necessary, 
and they should not.be torn to pieces. The 
right time to cut clover for seed is when 
the stem just below the.head is brown and 
dead and before the head drops off. Some- 
times in order to get the largest portion. of 
seed it may be necessary to lose the heads 
that first ripen, for we should cut it when 
the largest percentage of the heads is ready. 
The one thought that must be kept in mind 
when ready to cut is not to shatter the heads 
and lose the seed. This can be successfully 
done by handling the ripe clover while it is 
wet or damp. 

A good way to cut it is with a binder. I 
do not use twine. I cut it in the mornings 
when it is damp and have a 
man walk alongside the binder, 
and with a fork press the 
bunches to the ground as the 
kickers kick them from the 
machine. The clover will then 
not string from one bundle to 
another. This is a most excel- 
lent way. It carries each bunch 
over and out of the way of the 
team, and it is not trampled on 
or run over. And then it leaves 
all the clover heads at one end 
of the bunch and they will 
readily dry out. 

But there are objections to 
the binder. It is a good way 
and may be the best way, but 
it is running a good deal of 
machinery to do a little werk. 
It is hard on the canvases, getting them wet, 
and then it is difficult sometimes to get close 
enough to the ground, but if the ground is 
level it can be done. The best way I have 
found, everything considered, is to cut it with 
a mowing machine, always when it is damp. 
Follow the mower with a revolving wooden 
hay rake and rake it in small windrows. Then 
with a fork pile it in small round bunches, 
about the size of a bushel basket, no larger. 
If the windrows are of the proper size a bunch 
can be made from each swath of the mower. 
If the rake takes two swaths at a throw, then 
make two bunches to a rakeful. 

One of the most important things in sav- 
ing clover seed is not to get these bunches 
too large. So often I have seen that fault. 
They should be small enough to dry out with- 
out having to be torn to pieces. A bunch 
about the size of a bushel basket is the best 
size to make them. They are most easily 
handled, most easily fed into the huller and 
it is a saving of time and seed to make them 
no larger. There are clover bunchérs on the 
market and I have one of them and have seen 
another at work. but do not like either one 
as well as the mowing machine or binder. I 
feel very sure that no machine will give bet- 
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shown at 2. 


not sag easily. 
draw wire taut. 


-- SEASONABLE SUBTECTS 


ter satisfaction than the mower or binder, 
cutting and bunching it when it is damp. 
After the clover is cut and bunched let it lay 
in these bunches until the day before you 
thresh it, and I would thresh it as soon as 
possible. in fine weather, such as we some- 
times have at that time of the year, a week is 
long enough, but, of course, the time must be 
governed by the weather conditions. It must 
be dry, but as soom as it is dry, and you can 
get a machine, hull it. The day before you 
hull, turn the bunches over as soon as the 
dew is off, being very careful not to disturb 
it more than is necessary, only turn it up- 
side down. Then the next morning as soon as 
the dew is off it is ready to hull. 

To get the clover to the huller there is no 
better way than to use hay sleds. They can 
be made any size desired. Ours are 6 by 12 
feet, with 2x4s, set on edge, for runners, 
These sleds are loaded without tramping the 
clover, simply putting on all we can with the 
forks, and then unloading. 


CULTIVATING THE ONION CROP 


We cultivate our onions as often as 
they rieed it. Two years ago our crop. was 
very light. We are troubled with onion mag- 
got and winds in this section.—[James Mc- 
Vitty, Lake County, O. 

Onions with us are cultivated after every 
rain if possible, using wheel hoes, weeders, 
narrow field hoes and long-handled weeders 
when plants are large. We average about 


DURABLE HOMEMADE FARM GATE 


At one corner of our barn, says Frank P. Miller of Ohio, we had a 
12-foot gate on which the winds of summer and winter were very trying. 
I replaced it with a 14-foot gate that 
is made of four boards 4 inches wide, the same style gates that are in 
general use, by using barb wire between boards in any spacing “desired. 
This gate is cheaper than all wood, just as easily made, and will turn‘any- 
thing The wind will not affect it as much. 


700 bushels an acre, and sold them in 1906 at 
about 60 cents a bushel. At times our crops 
suffer from the onion thrip, which is a very 
destructive pest.—[Lucius H. Hallock, Suffolk 
County, N Y. 

Our onions are cultivated five to ten times 
during the season, using a Planet Jr singie- 
wheel cultivator, and weeded by hand three 
or four times. We average about 240 bushels 
an acre, and sell them for 45 cents a bushel 
at the car. We are troubled some with 
blight late in the season, and to some extent 
with maggots and a few cutworms.—[{Le 
Grand Colton, Madison County, N Y. 

The cultivation of onions depends on the 
seasons. If the weather is wet, they require 
more work than if dry. Onions cannot be 
worked too much. We use an adjustable 
cultivator, which can be set at any angle. 
Last year we produced on the average of 400 
bushels to the acre, selling them for 50 cents 
a bushel. The onion maggot was very bad 
in this section last year, but not much rot. 
The year before we had both rot and mag- 
gots. We have found no remedy for-mag- 
gots and very little help for rot.—[Frank 
Fisher,-Erie County. Ps 


is giving perfect satisfaction. It 


it is light and therefore will 
I use any old piece of iron that has thread“and nut to 

Wire indicated at y is woven around the boards, as 
The above arrangement for a gate has worked well. 


IMPROVING MILK PRODUCTION AND PRICES 
JACOB TODD, JE, SOMERSET COUNTY, N J 

The milk question is:a hard problem te 
solve at the present time, as commercial feeds 
are too high in price to feed to the average 
dairy cow and make a profit at the pre- 
vailing price. The general opinion of dairy- 
men in this section is that they shouki receive 
better prices for their milk. But how is it 
to be brought about?. Some have organized 
a union and demanded better prices. They 
have been beaten and put to much inconven- 
lence in disposing of their milk at other mar- 
kets. dt appears that when the producer at- 
tempts to raise the price, it is raised to the 
consumer and he uses less. The demand drops 
off and the price has to be cut to a lower 
level. 

,l suggest, first, that if dairymen have never 
given the subject of cleanliness any considera- 
tion, begin it now; the time is coming and 
now is, when milk made under sanitary con- 
ditions will have the preference, and com- 
mand a better price than that made where 
the surroundings are bad and cows are kept 
in a filthy manner. Any dairyman who can- 
not keep his stables and surroundings clean 
and his cows groomed and their udders clean 
and himself in like manner, has never qual- 
ified for the business. Second, make an 
eifort to raise as much of your feed on the 
farm as you can. A silo is almost indispen- 
sable on a dairy farm, for the corn crop is 
certainly king with the cow man, and there 
has been no way devised where this valuable 
crop can be preserved for fu- 
ture feed in as palatable man- 
e ner as in the silo. 

Then make an extra effort 
to grow as much clover as 
possible and the biggest half of 
the battle with feeds is won. 
Of course, you will need some 
mill feeds, but the greater part 
of this can be grown on the 
farm. -, 

Third, better producing cows 
is the best remedy for low-price 
milk. We must get cows above 
the average or else lose in the 
attempt to make milk at pre- 
vailing prices. The average 
cow is not good enough, but the 
best or those above the average 
are the cows {if properly cared 
for) that will pay their board and a profit 
besides for their owners in ther ~‘mes of 
much discussed low-price milk. 


GOOD PROFITS SECURED 

In the 16 years I have been breeding Hol- 
steins, I have found pleasure and profit. The 
milking members of my herd last year pro- 
duced 8000 to over 14,000 pounds milk each; 
the former figure for two-year-old heifers, 
the latter for, full-eaged cows. The fat per 
cent was from 3 to 4.20. By selecting the 
breed. one likes best and by setting a high 
standard and being satisfied with nothing less, 
one will find that the. much-talked-of low | 
price for milk will not give him as much 
trouble as it does the other fellow who is 
satisfied with the average cow. He is the one 
who gets hit the hardest. 


I Cultivate Onions once a week as long as 
I can get through without tearing up the 
tops; use a double-wheel hoe.. Our average 
in 1906 was about 450 bushels an acre, selling 
for a little better than 40 cents a_ bushel. 
Blight has bothered us some, but the onion 


.Maggot is the worst thing that we have 


*truck.—[W. S. Rhodes, Portage County. O. 











WHERE ORANGES GROW TO PERFECTION 


CALIFORNIA THE HOME OF THE.AMERICAN ORANGE 
—BRIEF HISTORY OF THE GOLDEN STATE CITRUS 
FRUIT INDUSTRY——PRODUCE ‘VAST REVENUE FOR 
GROWERS——SOIL AND CLIMATE-—FERTILIZING AN 


IMPORTANT FEATURE——COVER CROPS-——PICKING 
AND PACKING THE CROP——CO-OPERATIVE MAR- 
KETING CLARENCE A. SHAMEL 





HE gross returns from the citrus 
fruit industry of California 
ranges from $25,000,000 to $30,- 
000,000 annually. The output 
amounts to between 25,000 and 
32,000 cars each year. The net 

profits from a ten-acre ranch range from 

$3800 to $1600, exceptional cases showing much 
higher returns. 

It was my lot the first two months of 1908 
to be in southern California. I spent most 
of my time in the heart of the orange belt— 
the San Bernardino valley. In this and ad- 
jacent valleys are the noted orange sections 
of Riverside, Redlands, Highlands, with the 
smaller centers such as Rialto, Colton, Bloom- 
ington, Corona, Ontario, Pomona and many 
others. 





CITRUS FRUITS PREDOMINATE 


The citrus fruit industry is “the whole 
thing,” so to speak, in southern California. 
The section is not a manufacturing region, 
neither are other crops largely grown. 
Everywhere are oranges, oranges, with a 
sprinkling of lemons, grape fruit, tangerines, 
ete. Nearly everybody throughout’ that 
region is interested'in oranges and lemons. 
They raise oranges, talk oranges, think 
oranges. Let us look for a moment at the 
development of the industry. 

Oranges were first planted in southern Cal- 
ifornia by the Franciscan fathers, about the 
old Spanish missions established when. Cali- 
fornia was first settled. The real impetus 
was given in 1873, when the department of 
agriculture sent from Washington, two orange 


A WARM CLIMATE SPECIALTY 


trees, buds for which were secured from 

Bahia, Brazil. They were seedless and at 
once became exceedingly popular. 
THE GREAT NAVEL ORANGE 

The Navel orange output amounts to 

about two-thirds of the total output of Cal- 


ifornia. On ‘the whole, it is vastly 
superior to any of the varieties grown 
there, in that it is a very prolific bearer. The 


fruit is of fine texture, the flesh juicy and 
seedless, and the skin is of sufficient tough- 
fiess to insure good shipping quality. The 
color is deep orange and the size compara- 
tively uniform. The trees themselves are 
much more easily managed than those o: 
most other varieties and seedlings. 

In 1880 the California oranges first began 
to attract attention. In 1886 the annual out- 
put was 1000 carloads. By 1895 this had in- 
creased to 7000 carloads. In 1907 the output 
was 32,000 carloads, while the crop for 1908 
promises to be even larger, amounting to 
probably between 32,000 and 35,000 carloads. 


This, understand, is the entire citrus f-uit 
output. Of this probably 15% consists of 
lemons. 


I was interested in locating the various 
orange centers. Riverside is probably the 
best known orange region. Oranges were 
first grown here in large quantities, and it 
is the Riverside orange which first attracted 
wide attention in eastern markets. Redlands, 
a few miles up the valley, situated onthe 
foothills, has a characteristic red soil, and 
produces oranges of very fine quality. It may 
be interesting to note that there are probably 
65,000 acres devoted to citrus fruit in Cali- 
fornia, and between 5000 and 6000 growers 
throughout the state 


THE ORANGE GROWER PROSPEROUS 


The culture of oranges or any citrus fruit 
for that matter is intensive, requiring careful 
planning and, execution. The returns are 
eorrespondingly large. His home is in the 
midst of his ten-acre ranch, surrounded by 





SWEEPSTAKES SOUTHDOWN WETHER, A CANADIAN PRODUCT 


The showing made by Dominion breeders at the great Chicago international Jast De- 
cember was unusually good, both in point of numbers and quality of sheep. The interest 
manifested by Canadian breeders in the sheep display at United States fairs is gratifying, 
and many breeders in this country have secured valuable pointers from their northern 


brethren. 


> The above illustration shows the grand champion Southdown wether at the last 
Chicago international, exhibited by Sir George Drummond of Quebec. 









STRAW BERRIES 
The strawberries shown in above illustra- 


MAMMOTH 


tion were grown by W. I. Davis of Fruitvale, 
North Yakima, Wash. The box was of stand- 
ard size, and contained only nine berries. 


beautiful trees, and his neighbors are not far 
“distant. An orange region really represents 
a very high type of rural community. 

As is probably well known, the orange land 
in southern California was originally desert, 
covered with cactus, burro brush, sage brush, 
a few trees along the streams, and numerous 
hardy plants native to arid regions. This 
growth must be removed and the ground 
leveled so as to permit of easy irrigation. 
It is then plowed and thoroughly fined until 
the soil is as mellow as a garden. No further 
work is permitted until this condition is 
secured, it being a cardinal principle with 
the orange grower that until his ground is in 
the highest state of cultivation, there is no 
use of setting his trees. The trees are se- 
cured from the nursery when they are from 
one to two years old from bud, and are set in 
rows 20 to 25 feet apart. 

FERTILIZING 

During recent years, it has become neces- 
sary to enrich the _ soil. When orange 
growing was first practiced, no one thought 
much about this. it soon developed that 
the trees were beginning to fail, the yield to 





_ decrease and the quality of the crop to de- 


teriorate. A little experimenting developed 
the fact that the trees were starving. The 
plant food is now supplied in two ways: By 
the application of commercial fertilizers, and 
by the growing of leguminous crops. 


WHEN FERTILIZING PAYS 


Just before turning under the cover crop, 
commercial fertilizers are applied. One 
grower near Bloomington, with whom I! 
talked, said that he applied commercial fer- 
tilizers to the value of 826 per acre. I[t was 
a mixed fertilizer, containing potash, nitrogen 
and phosphorus. The cover crops, being legu- 
minous, are required to furnish a part of the 
nitrogen, this being the most expensive ele- 
ment. 

I saw a spjendid example of this in Rialto. 
Two orchards were so notably ahead of all 
the others that I inquired why this should 
be. I was informed that the owner of both 
orchards was a well-to-do man and from the 
very start hud used considerable quantities 
of commercial tertilizers. The result was 
large, healthy, vigorous trees, heavily loaded 
with uniform, deeply colored, highly flavored 
fruit. These orchards gave exceptionally 
large returns. 

It requires about seven or eight years to 
develop an orange grove from unimproved 
land. This takes considerable money and 
losses are apt to occur because of inexperi- 
ence. A bearing orchard with trees from 
eight to 15 years old readily sells for $1000 
an acre in the San Bernardino valley at pres- 
ent. Where trees are not uniform, with 
some of them not so healthy, the price, of 
eourse, is less. I heard of one orchard that 


sold for $1200 an acre. 





The way to get rid of this fellow and 
all his kind is to spray the yines they 
feed on with 


Swift's 
Arsenate of Lead 


It means sure death to him, and to 
all young leaf-eating insects as they 
leave the eggs, for it sticks to the 
foliage in spite of wind and rain, and 
-killsthem as they feed. Won’t scorch 
or burn, no matter how strong a solu- 
tion you use; destroys every kind of 
leaf-eating insect. More highly rec- 
ommended than other insecticides. 


Our Free Book on Insect Pests and insecticides Is of 
great practical value. Send for It, 


MERRIMAC CHEMICAL COMPANY 














15 Broad Street, Boston, Mess. 
$6, 060.000 
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Genasco 


Ready Roofing 


Made of Trinidad Lake As- 
phalt—the greatest weather- 


resister known. 
Ask any live dealer for Genasco, Write 
or Book and samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, pn 4 largest 
mani of ready roo the world. 
PHILADELPHIA 

New York San Franci 





Chicago 
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15 TONS 
A DAY 


HAY 


BALE 


ften 18 and 20tons. Such wonderful records 
ose because our Gem Full Circle Steel 


re possible 
Baler has a large feed opening, automatic 
pitman 


repairs. Drop us a postal for prices 
frve copy of H : our “Baler Book.” 





POTATO 
DICCER 


Thee HOOVER 


Light running, well 
built, lowin price— 
the most satisfac- 


Y as - 
tor catalogue and ask cueme taint offer. 
THE HOOVER MFC. CO., 
Box 14, Avery, Ohlo. 





GARDEN AND FIELD 


Growing Potatoes on a Large Scale 


[Greeley potatoes are known practi- 
cally everywhere. Those so unfortu- 
nate as not to have eaten any of these 
can scarcely know of their excellence 
in quality. The so-called “Greeley 
potatoes” are. grown in a_ circum- 
scribed area north of Denver where 
conditions are just right. Mr Robert 
Bliss herewith tells American Agri- 
culturist subscribers of his methods 
with the Colorado potato.] 


The soil of the Greeley potato belt 
varies from a very sandy to a very 
heavy, sticky soil, which we cali 
“dobe.” The best potato soil is a 
medium of the two, in other words, 
a loam. Our chief fertilizer is alfalfa. 
Of course, manure is used too: The 
man who manures his ground from 
year to year in connection with al- 
falfa will have a very heavy crop 
producing soil, although alfalfa soil 
alone will produce large yields. Com- 
mercial fertilizers have thus far 
proved of very little value_to us. 

Crop rotation is practiced in about 
the following order: First year, al- 
falfa planted with gruin; second and 
third years, hay is cut from the al- 
falfa; fourth year, alfalfa broken up 
in spring (the more green alfalfa 
turned under when breaking, the bet- 
ter) and planted to potatoes; fifth 
year, potatoes or beets; sixth year, 
beets, grain or peas; seventh year, 
| alfalfa, etc. 

The ground is plowed to a depth of 
8 to 9 inches for potatoes, after 
which it is harrowcd or dragged >vel, 
the soil being left loose and fine. The 
seed is then planted by a potato plant- 
er. This planter, handled with care 
and under average conditions, will 
plant 85 to 90% of a pertect plant- 
ing. It plants one row at-a time (the 
rows are 36 to 40 inches apart) and 
from five to @ight acres a day. 

After planting and before the pota- 
toes begin to appear, the field : cul- 
tivated by a heavy, four-horse culti- 
vator, and to a depth exceeding the 
plowing. By this process the ground 
is ridged in rows and is aitso left in 
a very loose condition. It i then 
harrowed to ‘break the clods or crust, 
leaving the ground in an ideal condi- 


|tion for the tubers to push throug”. 


also cleaning the field of weeds. After 
the potatoes are well up, the field is 
again cultivated to kill the weeds; 
not quite so deep as before, not quite 
so close to the plants, so that the 
roots may be disturbed as little as 
possible. The rows are more ridged 
The field is now 
ready for ditching. The ditches for 
irrigation, made by a ditcher or mid- 
dle bredker, are large enough to carry 
a good stream of water. Often the 
field is reditched after the first irri- 
gation to clean the ditches of ‘he 
weeds that come up after watering, 
and to leave in better condition for 
carrying water later in the season, 
when the vines have become so large 
that they clog the ditches. Uniess 
the season has been rainy, the field 
is free from weeds, and no more work, 
except watering, is required wats har- 
vesting. 


The digger is a four-horse machine, 
having a shovel In front that runs in 
the ground and raises the potatoes 
onto a revolving endless chain, which 
sifts out the dirt and drops the po- 
tatoes in a-row back of the digger 
They are then picked and dumped 
into a sorter, which is pulled through 
the field by a horse. The sorter con- 
sists of a frame about 5 feet !ong by 
30 imches wide, containing two 
screens. The upper screen is remov- 
able, so that screens of different mesh 
may be inserted. Generally, for mar- 
ket puropses the mesh is 1% inches 
The lower screen, of a finer mesh, 
entches the cull potatoes, but sifts out 
the dirt. The frame containing the 
screens is hung by rods to a frame 
on runners in such a manner that it 
may be swung back and forth hv the 
sorter man.” The front end ts about 
4 feet from the ground and higher 


than the rear end. A chain stops the 
backward swing, causing the potatoes 
to roll down over the screen, and al- 
lowing the sorter man to pick out 
the bad or unmarketable ones. As 
they roll down they are caught in 
sacks at the rear end; those from the 
upper screen ih one sack, and the 
culls in another. When marketing, 
the sacks are filled, set off and sewed; 
when stored in the cellar they are 
only half filled, so that they may be 
emptied and handled easily. 


HANDLING THE SEED POTATOES 

The seed potatoes are hand picked 
from the smaller marketable ones, or 
from the best of the culls, only those 
which possess good shape and skin 
being selected. It is thought that 
aHowing the seed to light burn or 
turn green kills fungous spores. 

We are not troubled with blighting 
of the tops. We do not spray except 
for potate bugs or flea beetles. The 
flea beetle is a black beetle about the 
size of a pin head. He is a right 
lively jumper, jumping off the vines 
whenever they are being examined. 
He also has wings for navigation. In 
fact, his acts and habits are very 
similar to the potato ead 

——————————_—_on-—-_- 


Ridding Fields of Witch Grass 


D. 0, WALLACE, VERMONT 


4 


Last spring I had a small piece of 
land heavily manured for cabbage, 
but the early plants were all de- 
stroyed by the frost, so I set out a 
smaller area than planned. This 
piece was badly infested with witch 
grass. I cultivated it enough to keep 
the weeds down and continued this 
until September 1. I then drilled in 
dwarf Essex rape in rows 20 inches 
apart, and this kept green until snow 
covered it.- In cultivating the, rape I 
found but very few traces of the 
grass, which I pulled up, 

My experience convinces me that 
if I had started by plowing shallow 
I should have completely eradicated 
the troublesome weed in even less 
time than I did. After crops of peas 
and other truck have been gathered 
I go over the ground, and with the 
spading fork dig up all the scatter- 
ing plants I can find. This is easily 
done where the ground is mellow, 
for the roots are strong and near the 
surface. This prevents spreading to 
the sections of the farm not already 
infested. 


—_——_———@— 


Manure Spreaders Pay for Themselves 


D. M. SOUTHWORTH 


1 have had several years’ experi- 
ence with the manure spreader, and 
can truthfully say a man had better 
do without all other machinery, if 
he ha¢ much manure to haul, and buy 
one. They pay for themselves many 
times over. In over-‘two years my 
bill for repairs has been practically 
nothing, something less than $10 for 
two machines. 

I have hauled- over a thousand 
loads, and the capacity of the spread- 
ers is 100 bushels each. The principal 
advantages are as follows: They 
spread the manure more evenly and 
much easier than can possibly be 
done the old way. It saves the pitch- 
ing off and thereby saves time. Where 
you are cleaning yards after sheep it 
is indispensable. -I feed from 1500 to 
3000 sheep a year, so have had quite 
a lot of experience that way. 


Green Crops for the Orchard—Early 
im July at the last working of my 
orchard I’ sow broadcast 1% bushels 
Clay cowpeas per acre, and run over 
them with a spring-tooth harrow. Fre- 
quently we use crimson clover at the 
rate of 15 to 20 pounds per acre, put- 
ting it in just before a rain and cov- 
ering it with a weeder—fA.. N. 
Brown, Kent County, Del 





Horticultural Hints 


Diy Midsummer Garden 
DR M. B. SHARPE 


{This article was awarded first 
prize of $10 in special contest for 
late summer garden experience in 
1907.—Editor. } 

My summer garden was started 
more as an experiment than from any 
real expectation of its being a success. 
Some of my neighbors laughed when 
they saw me, after July 4, sowing 
seed, which they believed should have 
been put in the ground by the middle 
of May. My results were far better 
than I anticipated, and in the future 
I shall be able to get more from a 
certain plot of ground than ever be- 
fore, for in many instances a succes- 
sion of crops will keep the ground 
working from early spring until the 
frosts come. 

Among the vegetables I planted in 
the summer were corn, squashes, par 
snips, lettuce, wax beans, bush limas, 
parsley, cucumbers, radishes, endive, 
spinach, tomatoes and beets. The corn 
used was Early Crosby, the seed being 
dropped July 4, with a liberal amount 
of hen manure for a pusher. The 
exceedingly dry summer affected the 
growth, as it did all the vegetables, so 
I was forced to water the 25 hills 
planted. This began to bear about 
September 15, the last mess of some 
20 ears being picked October 13, after 
frost had killed nearly all the other 
garden truck. 

Two kinds of squashes were planted 
July 5, the Summer Crookneck and 
Hubbard. The former did well, es- 
caping most of the ravages of the 
squash beetle, but the winter squash 
did not make a good size, the largest 
being about 9 inches in diameter. The 
parsnips are in the ground yet to be 
dug in spring. The season is not 
long enough from July to make a very 
large growth. Lettuce was sown al! 
through the summer. Denver Mar- 
ket, Black-Seeded Simpson and Ten- 
nis Ball, Hanson and Boston varieties 
being used: A cold frame was placed 
over the late plants and I had some 
fine heads for Christmas. 

Golden Wax beans were planted July 
5, again the middle of the month, the 
last sowing being on August 3. The 
two earlier plantings did finely, and 
from the latter I picked a nice lot 
of string beans. Bush limas planted 
July 4 proved satisfactory and bore 
well. . Parsley planted July 5 made 
fairly good plants in October, just 
right to pot for the house. LHarly 
Cluster Cucumbers from seed of..July 
4 yielded good returns and seemed to 
grow as well as those planted earlier. 
Radishes galore came from the gar- 
den, crops being sown to the latter 
part of August, the French Breakfast 
being the favorite for quick growth 
and sweetness. Endive, too, was 
another crop continuously in the gar- 
den until the heavy freezing weather. 

Two sowings of Thick Leafed spin- 
ach were made after the middle of 
July, the last being on August 3, both 
doing well. The tomatoes set cut 
July 4 were from seed planted the sec- 
ond week in May, a good yield result- 
ing, the small enes being used for fall 
pickling. Beets were planted almost 
as freely as radishes, furnishing greens 
and plenty of beets for table use and 
pickling. Beside the above, two varie- 
ties of turnips were planted, mainly 
as a winter gr-en food for the fowls 

Next season I shall plant an Barly 
Dwarf’ pea after the early corn, and 
endeavor to use every foot of ground 
the entire season. [In late planting 
one crop of weeds is skipped, but the 
ground should be thoroughly  culti- 
vated and frequently to bring the 
crops to perfection. I expected to 
have a number of photographs to il- 
lustrate this article; but about Octo- 
ber 1 I was forced to be absent from 
home, and when I returned Jack 
east had spoiled my plans 









Peach Rot and its Treatment 


@KLAHOMA EXPERIMENT STATION 





The peach and plum,foliage is ten- 
der and insecticides and fungicides 
should be used in more dilute form 
upon these trees than upon apple and 
pear trees. The bordeaux mixture 
made for use on the. peach and plum 
trees should be made just one-half 
the strength that is recommended for 
apple trees. To combat the peach 
rot the bordeaux mixture should be 
made as follows: Copper sulphate 
(blue vitirol), two pounds; fresh lime, 
two pounds; water, 50 gallons. 

Dissolve two pounds of copper sul- 
phate in two or three gallons of 
water’ by placing the sulphate in a 
sack and suspending in the top of a 
jar or tub of water. Do not put this 
in tin or iron vessels, as it will rapidly 
dissolve them. Before mixing dilute 


this to about 20 gallons. Slake two 
pounds of fresh lime by adding @ 
small amount of water, and after 


slaking, is finished add about 20 gal- 
Jons of water. Stir the lime and water 
thoroughly and strain before mixing. 
Pour these two solutions into the bar- 
rel or tank at the same time and stir 
vigorously while mixing. This may be 
diluted to 50 gallons. 

The ammoniacal solution of copper 
earbonate is made as follows: Copper 
carbonate, six ounces; ammonia, about 
three pints; water, 50 gallons. Dis- 
solve the copper carbonate in the am- 
monia and add the water. 

Caution: Use ne more ammonia 
than is required to dissolve the copper 
carbonate. Ammonia is variable in 
strength, .and the amount required 
must be tested in practice. Paris 
green or lead arsenate may be used 
with bordeaux mixture to protect the 
trees from leaf-eating insects. Use 
one-quarter of a pound of paris green, 
or one pound of lead arsenate to a 

arrel of solution. 


Regarding the Apple Combine 








The efforts of certain apple inter- 
ests in western New York to organize 
a combination are not meeting with 
general approval. Many growers and 

ippers are favoring a move looking 
to the unification of the business, but 
there seems to be a decided difference 
of opinion among the body of grow- 
ers at large. American Agriculturist 
has taken the matter up with some 
orchardists and dealers of western 
New York. Charles A. Hoag of Ni- 
agara county says: 

“There is certainly great need for 
improvement in packing and market- 
ing apples in this part of the state, in 
order to encourage the greatest pos- 
sible consumption by all classes. 
Unite@ effort of all interests along 
this line is necessary if the barreled 
apple is to hold its own in compe- 
tition with those packed in boxes 
from the west. The feasibility of the 
plan now being agitated, whereby the 
grower, dealer, and the various cold 
storage interests are to be organized 


under one management, is - very 
doubtful, and I quetsion its being 
consummated.” 


A prominent horticulturist of Mon- 
roe county, who desires not to be 
quoted in the matter, says that the 
preponderance of discussion at the 
initial meetings called .for forming 
the proposed association was in favor 
of better packing, both growers and 
4ealers agreeing in this. “I venture 
to say,” writes he, “that if many who 
advocate honest packing would act 
as they talk, all would be well. With 
apples it is the same with every great 
moral issue. Men do not always vote 
as they pray.” 

W. N. WHITE’S OPINION 


Western New York is not the only 
apple preducer in the \Wnited States. 
Every state in 


the union ts growing 





apples and increasing their growth 
every year. I would here say that 
50% of New York’s 1907 apples ought 
never to have been barreled. They 
should have gone to the evaporator 
and the cidermills. Then there never 
would have been the trouble that 
there is at the present.time in the ap- 
ple business. 

I have no knowledge of who the 
gentieman is that is trying to put 
through this combine, and I do not 
suppose he is the philanthropist doing 
this especially to benefit the public. 
If it is the case of transferring the 
load of the present storages on to 
someone’s* else shoulders, I think it 
will be wise for people to look before 
they leap. . 





It Pays to Spray Fruit Trees 





The spraying operations from 
which the records published in a re- 
cent Nebraska experiment § station 
bulletin were obtained were conduct- 
ed in two orchards in Washington 
county. The purpose of the work was 
to demonstrate the proper methods 
of spraying apples and to determine 
whether, under the conditions exist- 
ing in Nebraska, it pays to spray. 
The -materials used were bordeaux 
and paris green in the first three 
Sprayings, and arsenate of lead alone 
in the last two sprayings. 

The cost of spraying in one orchard 
was about 29 cents per tree for four 
sprayings, and in the other orchard 
about 40 cents per tree for five spray- 
ings. Spraying produced a net gain 
per tree above the cost of spraying 
of $1.70 in one orchard, and $2.56 
in the other orchard. It increased 
the yield of fruit by 1.7 bushels per 
tree in one orchard, and by 2.1 
bushels per tree in the second or- 
chard. The improvement in quality 
of fruit was also very noticeable. In 
one orchard the sprayed trees pro- 
duced about 45% of No 1 fruit, while 
the unsprayed trees gave only 4% 
of No 1 fruit., In the other orchard 
about 62% of the crop on the sprayed 
trees was first-class fruit, while only 
about 22% of the crop on unsprayed 
trees was first grade. 

Suggestions are given in regard to 
methods of preparing and applying 
spray mixtures, and various arrange 
ments for convenience in the work 
are pointed out. Five sprayings are 
recommended, as follows: 

WHEN TO SPRAY 


First—After the cluster buds open, 
but before the individual flower buds 
expand, usually late in April. 

Second—Just. after the petals fall, 
usually ea *y in May. 

Third—Three weeks after the blos- 
soms fall, usually early in June. 

Fourth—Ten weeks after the blos- 
soms fall, commonly late in July. 

Fifth—Three weeks later, common- 
ly about the middle of August. 


a 


National Horticultural Congress— 
Following a very widely-extended 
call, representative growers of all va- 
rieties of fruits and vegetables met at 
Council Bluffs, Ia, and organized the 
National horticultural congress. This 
starts with a very creditable enroll- 
ment of members, and with the fol- 
lowing officers; J. P. Hess, president; 
W. 8S. Keeline, first vice-president; 
George’ W. Reye, secretary-treasurer. 
The address of these officers is Council 
Bluffs, Ia. It is anticipated that fruit 
growers and gardeners all over the 
country, especially in the middle west, 
will avail themselves of the privilege 
and become members of the congress. 


T have been a subscriber of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist for many years and 
as I have often profited by the good 
things in its pages I feel like giving 
something in return. Inclosed is an 
article dealing with my experience on 
celery culture.—[R. J. Dallinga, Sum- 
mit County, O. 
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ur Last Call 


The DEMAND for WALTER 
* Ae WOOD Machines fs 
Enormous. Save Yourself 


a 
or This Season “-—-—"".“” 
4NG AT ONCE—TODAY. 





If you have not bought your new 
you to get in touch with the WALTER 
don’t know of one, write us direct, stat- 
ing what machine you are interested in. 
We will reply by return mail. 


See Our Nearest Deal- 
er or Write Us Today. 
Our warehouses in all parts of the 


country are prepared to handle orders 
romptly. Youcan geta WALTER A. 


OOD machine within a few days after you write us. 
Whichever you do, do it today. 


Walter A. Wood Mowing & Reaping Machine Co., Box 8, 


at once from our local dealer. 


The World’s Oldest and Largest Independent 


_ A ain machine yet, we urge 
A. WOOD dealer at once. If you 
on 





The Walter A. Wood Line. 
Please specify size in writing us. 
Mowers. 32,4, 4%s,5, 6and 7 feet cuts. 

Rakes, 8, 9, 10 and 12 feet widths. 
Tedders. 6 and 8 fork, 

Grain Binders. 5,6 and 7 feet cuts, 
Reapers and Sickle Grinders. 





Harrows and Cultivators. 








You can get one 


Hoosick Falls, W. ¥, 








Manufactu of Harvesting Machines. 





RST POTATO SPRAYERS 


On F ree Trial PAY AFTER IT BAS PAID fom ITSGLE 


ou buy— us out of the extra . jo 
¢ rows at a time.—Also first laseOrek ov unre an Sk 
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Spray first, then if 
and Truck 4 an 
nd horse-power. High pressure and 
tand ags. Doubles your crop. 
cylinder, strainer, etc. Guarante: 
We pay freight. Cut out the picture of the 
y once with year 
our Valuab 








* uide, catalogue of all kinds 

, un + of fee’ st and our special 

eg = et in each lonality, «Be 
Sy, = y to Write Us. — 


15 North Bt. 
‘OR MAN~-POWER 






rs. 
portocs agitation. Vaporspray stops Blight, 
uilt strong and durable— 
ed for5 Y 


H. L. HURST MFG. CO. 














-class Orchard Spraye Man-power 
cab, 
rass Ball Valves, plunger, 
ears. Wholesale price (where no agent), 
sprayer you prefer and send it to us at 
dress and 


le Sprayin 


Canton, 0. 















We Are Contracting For Seed Grain 


Do you w CORN, WHEAT, BARLEY. 
SEEDS} We 


E want to contract for some of 
prices for delivery after harvest. 
Write us at once what ~~ are ay and we will tell you what we can use and 
arves > 


price we will @8 SOOD as 
f F. B. MILIS ©0., 





OATS, POTATOES, or any other FARM 
your crops this year and will pay good 


Special inducements to pa reliable farmers, 











Do You Ship Peaches? 


If so write for Catalogue 
and Price List ot the 


SOUTH SID. MFG. CO., 








PETERSBURG, VA. 








threshing cow 


Feed and Ensilage Cutters 


Farmer Should Have His Own Thresher 


nt” Thresher runs with light power and will clean all kinds of grain— 
wheat, rye, oats, rice, flax, barley, kaffir corn aud grass seeds. 
and for “pulling” peanuts. 
H. P. Gasoline Kagine, Any power can be used. 





Attach ments for 

ade in three sizes—for 3, 6 and 6 
. We also make Level-Tread Powers, 
, Saw Machines, ete. Send fer FREE catalogue. 


HEEBNER & BONS, 15 Broad &t., Lansdale, Pa. 











TEER INTERNATIONAL SILO O©8 





An Automatic Take-up 
Hoop. Self Adjusting. 
A Continuous Open 
Door Front. An Easy 
Operating, Non-Stick- 
img Door. A Permanent 
Ladder, Selected Tank 
Pine 2 in. before dress- 
| ing. Guaranteed Work- 
manship. 


Couneaut Street, Linesville, Pa. 





HARDER PATENT 
98 Mesa 


Most durable, most convenient, made 
from bést materials, by inventors and 
oldest builders of oomtinnoue-open- 
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Saw Mills er sizes steam 


wer. Timber cheap all around you—turn it 
nto Cash. Our mill very simple, costs a trifle 
to run, and is\a money maker. Satisfaction 
pote Wits tay ar Pai archos 
cxposition. r ay for FREE Ca’ 
Stating requirements. . , 


WM. BARTLEY & SONS, 
101 Main Street Bartley, New Jersey 


Small size se 
lene power; larg. 


engi 











‘ SEPARATORS from : to ro horse, Steam an@ Gasolise 
Engimes, mounted and Stationary, 1, » and 3 H. Tread Powers, » 


Cutters, Wood Saws, 
~ Steel and Wood Land 


, Rollers. 
The Messinger Mf. Oo. Box 2 , Tatamy, Pa 





table 
convenient. Popular be- 
cause profitable. Write for booklet. 
Harder Mtg. Co., B13,,CosLesxi.., N.Y. 





Orange Judd 
tequest for information, or your order, will receive 


el, 


ma Som, Some Be Bee wa 
you w to our adve ‘our 
cive better et 


Wore prompt attention. 
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$ and another portion sprinkled over 
- and so on until the salt is all added. 
The sait may be partially worked 


LIVE STOCK AFFAIRS 


A large cream separator manufacturer has with great wisdom 


— 


been demonstrating to 
users of cream separa- 
tors, how they may make 
each cow earn $10.00 
more per year by feed- 
ing separator skim milk 
to veal calves. Everybody 
knows that a satisfactory veal 
calf cannot be produced on 
skim milk without reinforcing 
the skim milk with some feed 
rich in carbohydrates and fat 
—something which the deli- 
cate stomach of the calf can 
easily digest and assimilate. 


For a century teed experts have been trying to 
produce a digestible substitute for the butter fat 


which has been 
separator. 


extracted by the close skimming 


It has remained for 


Schumacher Calf Meal 


to fill that long felt want. We say to you posifive:y 
that Schumacher Calf Meal fed in connection with skim 
milk will produce a better veal calf in from eight to ten 
weeks than can be produced by feeding whole milk. 


Schumacher Calf Meal is composed of vacuum cooked oatmeal 
and wheat meal products, ground. flax and dried milk and analyzes 
20% protein—-60% ge ge mag and 8% fat and because of the 


thorough cooking all of 


costs less and goes further than we of the so-cal 
tutc.s and our argument is identical 
rator Company mentioned above. 


these elements are highly digestible. It 
e 


d milk substi- 
the same as the cream sepa- 
ae your calves and feed them 


from 8 to 10 weeks and sell them at a net y rolit of $10.00 per calf, 
The best evidence of the of unsolilied stim satisfactory character of this pro- 
» thousands of 


is 
from 





been fe 
y Abbek 


he most prominent and 
-M.H Hock, bese as tea deacte Co,, N . Y. writes: 


testimonials which we have receiv- 

ful feeders of the oey, 

ee ieee oct cian en ates at 
umac he Me: 

fed other calf foods. 


ici 


ae well =e are in better condition than when I 
mee certainly recommend Schumacher Calf Meal to all interested.” 


te for booklet gir 
Pt Schumacher 


tn formation and smali r dealer 


free sample. If you 
Yf Meal, write us and we will see that you ore supplied. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Dept. A, Chicago, Ml. 
The first thoroughly successful milk substitute. 

















product.” To ge get 


IMPROVED 
1908 


DON'T THROW MONEY 
TO THE PIGS 


The mine owner gets his gold 
mixed with rock and combined 
with other metals.. He gets out 
all the gold and then makes in ad- 
dition what he can from the lead 
and silver, the ‘‘ by-products.” 

The dairyman’s gold is cream; 
the skim-milk his principal ‘‘by- 
all the profit he must use an 


SS 


With this Separator he gets out all the cream, and then 
uses to best advantage the skim-milk. He can’t afford 
to feed cream to pigs. 

Our Catalogue No.6. tells why. Lot es send you one. 


sn FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows —_ Vt 


ee 


La Crem, Wh., Minneapella, Minn., 


We, ‘ares ol, Soe acne On Se 3 





SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


ON 


EDITORIAL PAGE 


Making High Grade Butter’ 


[From Page 622} 


through the butter by slowly turning 
the churn for a few minutes. 

The butter is then removed to the 
worker, and the process of working 
in the salt and out the surplus mois- 
ture is continued. Care must be 
taken to stop just at the right time. 
Do not spoil the texture by getting 
@& butter of salvy appearance. Aim 
at a product so that when broken 
apart the butter will show a granu- 
lar texture. Put it in an attractive 
package. 


Weaning Pigs 
PROF THOMAS SHAW 





P The weaning season is more or less 
critical. with young swine. In many 
instances they receive a setback at 
that time, which means loss in growth. 
The manner of the weaning its im- 
portant, as well as the time of the 
same. When young pigs have learned 
to take slop freely, made of shorts 
and skim milk, they are being made 
ready for weaning without a serious 
check to their . growth. Such pigs 
| may be weaned if necessary at the age 
of eight weeks. 

If they cannot be given skim milk 
it is better for the pigs if they can 
remain longer on the dam. In suoh 
instances they will fare better if they 
can take nourishment from the dam 
until ten weeks old. In no case should 
they be weaned until they can. take 
food freely apart from the dam. Much 
care should also be exercised to fur- 
nish ‘them with those kinds of food 
that will promote good growth. 


American Berkshire Retord—Vol- 





'ume 29 of the American Berkshire 


| record, published by the American 
Berkshire association; is now ready 
for distribution. This contains val- 
uable data of interest to all the breed- 
ers of Berkshires» The volume is 
edited by Frank 8. Springer, secretary, 
of Springfield, Tl. 


Percheron Breeders will be glad to 
know that volume 108 of the Perch- 
eron stud book of America, containing 
pedigrees down to December 31, 1907, 
has been issued by the Percheron so- 
| clety of America. Sec G. W. Stubble- 
| field of Union stock yards, Chicago, 
| Ill, is receiving applications. 


‘ 


Shropshire Special Prizes — The 
American Shropshire registry associ- 
ation offers a large number of spe- 
cial prizes at various fairs and shows 
the coming season. At the interna- 
tional live stock expositicn in Chi- 
cago in the pure-bred classes there 
will be nine first,-seven second, seven 
third, five fourth and five fifth prizes. 
In the fat sheep division five firsts 
and four each for second, third, 
fourth and fifth. In the grade and 
| cross-bred class, four firsts and three 
| each of second, third, fourth and fifth. 
All breeders of Shropshires should 
address Mortimer Levering, secretary 
of the society at Lafayette, Ind, for 
data concerning the awards. 


Meat Inspection—U S meat inspec- 
ors report packing plants In good con- 
dition. At a recent conference of the 
field men in Chicago, it was shown 
that the federal law is being very fully 
observed. Sec Wilson, who was pres- 
; ent, now declares that our meat piants 
, are the cleanest in the world. This 
is indeed good news. The exposures 
of a few years ago rankled. Foreign 
countries held us up to ridicule. The 
damage cannot be repaired at once, 
; but it is up to the dept of agri to com- 
pel packers to observe the law. 

















Mongrel vs Pure Bred Fowls 


E. M. BRUEZCHLY, DARKE COUNTY, © 


To a close observer traveling over 
the country it is a surprise to see so 
little pure-bred poultry. When one 
asks farmers what variety of poultry 
they are breeding more than nine- 
tenths will say “just mixed chickens.” 
The wonder is how anyone can have 
the heart to feed and care for such 
nondescript mongrels. Such a motley 
gang of poultry, of all shapes, sizes 
and colors, can never command re- 
spect for the poultry business at home, 
and none of a discriminating market. 
It would certainiy add very much to 
the embellishment of our homes if 
each farmer kept some pure-bred va- 
riety on his farm. Let him choose 
some kind that he is favorably im- 
pressed with, or he will not have in- 
terest that he should have to make 
@ success, 

I chose Barred Plymouth Rocks 
some years ago, and have bred novo 
other since. Instead of tiring of them 
I am growing fonder of them al! the 
time. I like them because of their 
beautiful plumage when well grown, 
their fine yellow shanks and beaks. 
their beautiful bay eyes, their stylish 
carriage and symmetry, and because 
they are tractable and docile. They 
are ready to market anytime after 
eight to ten weeks old, and when I 
take them they are more in demand 
than any other kind yet offered in 
this market, always commanding the 
top price. 

It is well that all do not see alike, 
and that some prefer one breed and 
some another, or there might be too 
much monotony. Bach of many 
standard. breeds and varieties is 
worthy a place on the farm, but cer- 
tainly the farmer should have suf- 
ficient pride to take some variety and 
breed it pure, thereby insuring a 
thing of beauty, which is said to be a 
joy forever, instead of the mongrels 
we see ‘almost everywhere. He could, 
with the same feed and care, grow 
the pure-bred as the nondescripts, 
and how much more inviting in ap- 
pearance. 


Foreign Successes with Powdered Eggs 





From time to time reference has 
been made by this journal to the suc- 
cess achieved in the manufacture of 
@esiccated or powdered eggs here in 
the United States. As is a well-known 
fact, this product is being used more 
extensively by bakers and others who 
need eggs at all times of thé year. 
A report from Sydney, Australia, says 
that the industry is growing there to 
such an extent that the Farmers’ and 
settlers’ co-operative society recently 
erected an extensive plant for the 
manufacture of egg powder. 

The Australian process is simple. 
Eggs freed from the shells are dried 
at n temperature of 130 degrees. The 
air is exhausted from the containers, 
and the vapor removed as fast as it 
is given over from the eggs. It is 
claimed that by this method there is 
no alteration in the chemical compo- 
sition of the eggs. When thoroughly 
desiccated and reduced by  ulveriza- 
tion into the state of coarse powder, 
the material can be kept indefinitely 
in a ary condition. The Victorian de- 
partment of agriculture made an ex- 
haustive test of the method and found 
that the flavor, digestibility and purity 
of the eg: is not affected by this 
operation. 





Summer Boarders may pay, but 
the sure thing about cow boarders is 
that they don’t. 














LOOKING TOWARDS BETTER BUTTER 
VALUE OF BUTTER.AND CHEESE SCORING CONTESTS 





Educational Movement Rapidly Spreading Throughout the West---Eastward the 
Idea Has Not Been Carried Out So Extensively Owing to Different Con- 
ditions Surrounding the Dairy Industry---Essentials for Making Tests Effective--- 
Golden Opportunity Before the New York Commissioner of Agriculture 


L. L. VAN SLYKE, NEW YORK EXPERIMENT STATION 


Within the last few years readers 
sf dairy literature have been im- 
pressed with the increasing promi- 





DE L. L. 


VAN SLYKE 


nence given to certain forms of edu- 
cational demonstration in connection 
with butter and cheese. These are 
commonly spoken of as competitive, 
educational tests or contests. Compe- 
titions of this kind, somewhat crude 
and desultory, have been held for 
years in all our dairy states. They 
have been seen at agricultural fairs, 
especially state fairs, at our large ex- 
positions, at certain national dairy 
conventions, and also, to some extent, 
in. cormection with state dairy asso- 
ciations and other dairy organizations, 
Such competitive exhibits of the old 
style have failed, for several reasons, 
to accomplish the greatest possible 
good, among. which we notice. the 
following : 

1. They have been too infrequent. 2, 
They have been participated in* by 
comparatively few. 3, The chief ob- 
ject of the exhibitors has been to Win 
prizes, the possible educational fea- 
tures being entirely ignored,’or given 
only minor consideration. 4, “Those 
competing have made their exhibition 
products with special reference to 
taking prizes, and, therefore, such 
products do not represent the results 
of regular, every-day work. 5, In 
general, only the most skillful makers 
have entered such contests; while it 
is the maker of poor butter and 
cheese who most needs to learn how 
his products compare with those of 
others. 6, In general, such exhibits 
have not been utilized for educational 
purposes in any adequate manner; in 
most cases ofily the scores have been 
published, and no detalls given in ex- 
planation of the scores. 

FOLLOWING DANISH SYSTEM 

A dozen years or more ago J. H. 
Monrad suggested as an  improve- 
ment over our lack of system the de- 
sirability of adopting the system 
employed in Denmark, where a perma- 
nent national butter-scoring contest 
was in existence. About ten years ago 
ifis suggestion, in a modified form, 
was carried out under the initiative 
of two of the prominent salt com- 
panies, Later periodic tests were 
adopted by two western dairy schools. 
About eight years ago a monthly scor- 
ing contests, covering a continuous 
period of 12 months, was carried out 
by one.of the western dairy schools; 
and a little later the National cream- 
ery and butter makers’ association, in 
eo-operation with the United States 
department of agriculture, began its 
first six months’ test. Similar tests 


have since become common and ex- 
tensive in the western states. 

In~ a country whose dairy interests 
are so widely dad and where 
different markets call for considerable 
variety in certain qualities of butter 
and cheese, anything like a national 
movement in the direction of contin- 
uous pericdic scoring contests seems 
to be impracticable. Within a few 
years past educational contests in but- 
ter and cheese scoring have come to 
be more frequent, extensive and syste- 
matic, especially as applied to states 
and smatfer districts, proving much 
more practicable and permanent than 
national tests of this kind. The dairy- 
men in those western.states where the 
dairy interests are prominent have 
been particularly active in promoting 
these educational tests, while the east- 
ern states have been , conspicuously 
slow in taking up this matter. 

UNIFORMITY NEEDED 

The system of educational tests has 
developed as a result of the realization 
that there is a great lack of uniform- 
ity in the quality of butter and cheese 
manufactured. It was also realized 
that the most effective way of ascer- 
taining the causes of poor da/ry prod- 
ucts and of furnishing effective reme- 
dies lies in a system of comparing 
such products and getting in touch 
with the individual maker. The man- 
ner of carrying on these educational 
tests varies in the details in different 
states; but there has been gradual 
improvement from year to year, re- 
sulting from changes in method. We 
will now consider briefly: 1, The gen- 
eral method employed, 2, the results 
of scoring tests, and, 3, their relation 
to New York and neighboring states. 

In most. cases the initiative comes 
Yrom the state dairy school, and this 
is eminently fitting. The teachers are 
acquainted with many of the cheese 
and butter makers who have been 
their students and with whom they 
keep in touch, The management of 
scoring tests by the dairy school in- 
sures permanency, regularity, impar- 
tiality, thoroughness and distribution 
of the information secured. In some 
cases a special committee of a state 
dairymen's association, a local or- 
ganization of creamerymen or cheese 


makers may manage such tests to ad- ]}. 


vantage, 

In other cases the head of the state 
department of agriculture is in a po- 
sition to carry on or to facilitate such 
work. Whoever is the head of such 
a movement, there must be a head, 
competent, tactful, energetic and re- 
sponsible. In carrying on an educa- 
tional scoring test as many different 
makers as possible are interested in 
advance. They agree to send to a 
designated place at a specified time 
some of their product. Most com- 
monly these scorings are held month- 


ly and may continue for a few months 


or cover a whole year. Expert judges 
examine the products thus furnished 
and score them. In addition to this 
an analysis is advantageous, giving 
moisture, fat, salt and curd. The re- 
sults are reported tc the individuals 
entering the con‘est. Prizes in money 
or medals are usually offered. 

In order that such tests may be 
most effective the following points 
should be observed: 1, The product 
entered. should not. be especially made 
for the occasion, but should be taken 
from. the every-day stock; 2, ‘the 
judges should not only score the prod- 
ucts, but should in each case give the 
exact reasons for scoring, especially in 
case of defects; 3, the detailed results 

[To Page 630] 
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DE LAVAL 


SEPARATOR 
MAKE THE 
BEST BUTTER 


ahe one purpose of every thinking buyér or a cream 
separator is the making of the most and the hest cream 
possible, whether for home buttermaking, creamery pat- 
ronage, or any other use to which cream is put. 

It is possible to ‘‘claim’’ almost everything for the - 
various makes of cream separators, but the one indisput- 
able fact that would-be competitors do not even attempt 
to get around is the unquestionable superiority of the 
DE LAVAL machines in the making of the best butter. 

Year after year, dating back to the invention of the 
““ALPHA-DISC”’ system of DE LAVAL bow! construc- 
tion, butter made by users of DE LAVAL machines has 
scored highest and won all higher awards in every large 
and thoroughly representative butter contest throughout 
the world. 

Beginning with the first great annual contest of the 
NATIONAL BUTTERMAKERS ASSOCIATION in 
1892 and ending with the 1908 contest at Minneapolis, 
March 11th to 13th, not only the HIGHEST but every 
anywhere near high awards has been made to users of 
DE LAVAL separators and more than nine-tenths of all 
exhibits scoring above 90% in quality have been 
DE LAVAL made. 


The Roll of Honor All De Laval Users 
The First Prize winners and their scores at every con- 
vention of the National Buttermakers Association since 
organization in 1893 have been as follows: 
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1892 Madison, Wis., Louis Brahe, V/ashington, Iowa....... Score 9 
1888 Dubuque, Iowa, ©. W. Smith, Colvins Park, Il... _ 
1895 Rockford, iil., ©. Oltrogge. Milton, st Saeene .8core 
1896 Cedar Rapids Iowa, Thomas Mil Paul; Minn... Score o7.82 
1897 Owatonna, Minn., H. N. Miller at lowa........ Score 98.5 
- les T ‘an., Gamuel Bi A Sweden, Minn... Score 98 
1999 Sioux ‘alls, South pemete, 2 . W. McCall, Creston, lowa_Seore 97 
1900 Lincoln, Neb., a 7 ree gaard Litehiield, Minn... - fFeore 98 
1901 St. Paul, Minn., 6. Quen. Gwatonna, itinn. .Beore 97 
woe E. L. Dux "dees _.. Beore 98.5 
1904 St. Louis, Mo., wis Taylor, Glenville, Minn......... Score 98.5 
1906 Chicago, TiJ., A. Carlson, Rush City, Minn... Score 97 
1907 vs Til. hy North, ranch, Minn... Score 975 
1908 J. C. Post, hector, M PR Bee Se POT “Beore 98 
(There were _no capeaaibaas fn 1894, 1903, and 1905) 
In the great annual contest just held 504 of the best 







buttermakers in the United States competed, with first, 
second and third, and all important awards, being made 
to users of DE LAVAL machines. 

At each of the two big. National Dairy Shows held in 
Chicago in 1906 and 1907 DE LAVAL butter made a 
CLEAN SWEEP of all highest prizes, and the general 
average of all the DE LAVAL made entries was con 
spicuously higher than the general average of all entries 
using other makes of. separators. 

Going back further, DE LAVAL made butter re- 
ceived the GRAND PRIZE at the ST. LOUIS WORLD'S 
FAIR in 1904 and as well at the PARIS WORLD’S 
EXPOSITION in 1900. 

In the hundreds of important state and country con 
tests the world over for twenty years the superiority of 
the DE LAVAL separator in the making of fine butter 


has been coackusively roven. 

THE EXPLANATION IS TO BE FOUND IN THE IDEAL 
DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF THE DE LAVAL SEPA- 
RATING BOWLS AND THE THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL 
CONDITIONS UNDER. WHICH DE LAVAL MACHINES MAY 
BE OPERATED AND USED. 

* Anew 1908 DE LAVAE catalogue—affording an education in this 
as in other features of separator knowledge—is to be had for the asking 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


@ E. Mapieow Stuer General Offices: ¥ orem iE 1g, pease 
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Judd Compan 
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Entered at Postofice as second-class mau matter 
SORIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR 
go for six months; if not paid 

50 year. (A_ year’s 
seo a club of two new subscribers.) 
no a time 


chan 
Poclpt wl be an —Following the | gen de- 
of our readers, it is our custom continue 
on fournal to Sinem Ry) may 


it inconvenient to renew Res expiratio.., for a 
bat time thereafter. If ih. the 
carenen continued after pan Th Big please rotify 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When 
in the address, 


“ingertion..Dis- 


lings “to .the inch) 
gic . ee and OF n 
; a cation, 
Wot Farmers! Exchange advertising rates, see that 
“Bune cl GUARANTER—With each subseriber to 
the saeeecna Agricuiturist 


tisfactory transaction, wi th proofs, of of =. owe 
and lous, and within one month from the date 
tfle vertisement a red, and the sub- 
riber ue prove that: in the advertiser 
Yo -s saw your adv. the old re- 
‘HIS PASASING, as tablished _% ™ It is 
by Orange bert ‘yet presi ater 
Hee. New Fore. eter M i president. 
—, secretary, treasurer. 
NCES Should be = iain we 
or express alee rs) red al- 
mati smc may be sent with Mites risk 
O yegular a os stamps. wi — 7 oo 
amounts less 2 mps 
nto rent cheeky and and * asatts should 
Add hy a our offices below, but to 
\avoid delay all te @ one nearest you. 

ORANGE JUDD.COMPANY, 
Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Homestead Building 


| NEW YORK 
ee Lafayette Street 


CHICAGO 
Marquette Building 
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Slow Pay for Milk 


Complaints are redching us_ that 
some buyers of milk are very slow in 
making their payments at Verona, 
Oneida county, N Y. One of the milk 
shipping farmers there, Mr P. C. 
‘Agne, wrote us unter date of April 
28 that the Beakes dairy company of 
206; East 12th street, New York city, 
which receives the milk at that sta- 
tion, had not yet paid for February 
milk: We immediately wrote the 
Beakes dairy company, but receiving 
no reply, wrote them again on May 6, 
but without getting any answer. We 
then sent a man to the office of Beakes 
& Co, but were unable to find any- 
j\body who seemed to be in authority. 

On May 18 we reported the situa- 
\tlon back, to the farmers at Verona, 
‘and were pleased to learn that they 
had received pay for their February 
milk on April 29. Under date of May 
22 one-farmer in that vicinity. says 
the has not yet received pay for his 
March milk, although some of the 
shippers at Verona were paid “for 
March milk in April. The station 
at Greenway has been shipping lately 
Only about 25 40-quart cans of milk 
daily, Whereas two years ago it was 
using 150 cans. This failing off partly 
measures the dissatisfaction of farm- 
‘ers with the service. 

The Beakes dairy company was in- 
‘corporated some years ago under the 
laws of New York, and it is claimed 
that its authorized capital of $100,000 
avas fully paid in. Charles C. Beakes 
fis president, George BE. Beakes vice- 
president, Afbert S. Beakes treasurer, 
and Charles A. Beakes secretary, the 
above with James A. Beakes being 
Mirectors. Charles C. Beakes Is also 


"should certainly 


circulation, ' 
invited. 


guarantee. 
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EDITORIAL. 


president of the Dairymen’s manu- 
factuting company of Jersey City, and 
of the Orange county milk association 
of New York city. The Beakes dairy 
‘company ‘has placés for the sale of 
milk and cream at 206 West 12th 
street, 429 West 53d street and 1311 
Amsterdam avenue, Néw York city, 
having .2 large hotel and. restaurant 
trade. ' 

The Beakes concern operates 26 
creameries. in .New .York. state,* and 
one in New Jersey. It is said that the 
company has had to pay higher prices 
for milk to the farmers during the 
past’ winter than previously, but that 
their contracts for the six . summer 
months from April 1 are at reduced 
prices. Messrs Beakes are said to be 
personally 6f good character, but they 
have answered our 
lettérs,° Their means-are estimated 
at more than $150,000, but like many 
other concerns, possibly they. have felt 
the slow business of the past- winter. 
Cértainly they should aim to. be: able 
to get in’ shape to pay for every quart 
of milk.they take. by the 15th of the 
following month; that is, for all milk 
shipped during May the farmer should 
receive his check oh June 16 

latest. 

We wish the milk producers every- 
where would notify us- how long they 
have to wait for their pay, as a little 
concerted action may make’ possible 
more prompt payments. 

But there is another side to this 
matter. Peddlers complain that many 
consumers have not paid their bills 
promptly, and the peddlers-have tak- 
en this.as an excuse for not. paying 
their bills, as: promptly as usual to 
jobbers, creamerymen and _  contrac- 
tors. This condition has been espe- 
cially marked during the past winter 
of comparatively hard times and bad 
business. It behooves everyone, from 
the consumer up,’to realize the situa- 
tion and to do all they can to make 
payments for milk as promptly as 
possible... The producer, the jobber, 
the dealer, the contractor and the 
peddler can all (even at the same 
price) do more and make more money 
provided they can pay each other 
promptly. 

Slow pay, and the losses incident 
thereto, are the bane of every line of 
business, a® well as..the milk trade. 
During the past six months the best 
concerns have been slow because their 
customers were slow. The Beakes 
case is apparently typical of. many, 
and like many other firms it should 
now gradually improve, until with the 
full return of normal prosperity it 
can remove all causes: for: complaint. 
We have a good deal of consideration 
for anyone who has to deal with the 
average milk .peddler in the. big’ cities. 
But a’ house like the Beakes’ should 
promptly reply to its customers’ let- 
ters, especially from farmers, who are 
usually glad to grant time to repu- 
table firms that frankly state condi- 
tions. 
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The Tobacco Monoply at Bay 





The tobacco trade has been in keen 
expectancy of ldte looking daily for 
the decision of the United States cir- 
cuit court: at New York in the suit 
brought by the government against 
the American tobacco company or al- 
leged trust. Whatever may be the out- 
come of thevaction the fact cannot be 
denied that the government has 
delved most exhaustively into meth- 
ods of the big’ combine. It was clear- 
ly shown that the American tobacco 
company has pursued a well-defined 
policy "looking to the eventudi domina- 
tion of the buying, manufacturing and 
selling phases of th® tobacco business. 
Winding up his arguments the chief 
attorney for the government said: “The 
defendants in flagrant disregard of 
law for many years have, with great 
success, persisted in destroying com- 
petition and attempting to ~ acquire 
monopolies. No half-way measures 
will remove the resulting evils. We 
accordingly submit that the . court 


should direct a decree which will ut- 
terly destroy the very foundations of 
the unlewful structure.” 

The tobacco grower of the United 
States.has suffered most severelyyfrom 
trust dictation the past few years. .In 
all fair-thinking minds no doubt ex- 
ists that the American tobacco com- 
pany has not built up its business for 
philanthropic purposes, and that it 
has not, or’will not hesitate to pur- 
sue any course, legitimate-or illegiti- 
mate, that will enable it to.buy to- 
bacco cheaply and sell it dearly, Even 
should the courts not see fit, to de- 
clare the combination unlawful, steps 
should be taken through future legis- 
ation that would tend to effectually 
curb the rapacity of this trade in- 
cubus. 





No class of business men are more 
alive to progress in agriculture than 
the manufacturers of farm supplies. 
The development has been so rapid 
along this line that these 
ments have had to do their utmost to 
keep abreast of advancing thought. 
Their catalogs are full of the most 
progressive ideas, and no farmer can 
afford to neglect to keep in touch 
with ali of them. The agreement 
which appears elsewhere on'this page 
in the form of, our guarantee will 
protect you from unscrupulous  ad- 
vertisers. 





Even busy Pres Roosevelt takes full 
time to observe and comment upon 
the present possibilities of agriculture, 


He and Sec Wilson of the department’ 


of agriculture would like to see a 
great campaign inaugurated for the 
turning of the tide back to the soil, 
They have unbounded faith in the op- 
portunities modern agriculture — af- 
fords. Sec Wilson reminds us that 
farm wages are as high as in the 
city, when board and all are consid- 
ered; $30 a month in the country 
equals $55 to $60 in the city. In a 
recent publication he also advises 
farmers to farm more intensively and 
reduce their big farms of 160 or more 
acres to 40 or less. Less capital will 
be involved, and as much profit finan- 
cially result. One does not have to 
stretch the imagination very far to 
see a great era of prosperity ahead 
for agriculture. 
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Between Meals breeding ducks 
should. have opportunity to enjoy and 
exercise themselves in a marshy place 
along a stream or around a. pond. 
They, are sure to. be better, and so 
are their progeny. 


Turkey Hens should be set on the 
ground, because they are too clumsy 


Y 
Makers 


throughout the big dairying 
states of the east will be 
interested in what Dr. Van 
Slyke has to say in American 











Butter 


establish-— 








Agriculturist this week regard- 
ing the field for butter scoring 
contests in the eastern states. 
In its issue of June 13 we will 
present additional data along 
this line incorporated in an 
excellent article by Prof H. E. 
Van Norman of the Penn- 
Sesame experiment station. 














Value fatter and Cheese Contest 
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shouldbe. furnished all competitors, 
and suggestions given as to how any 
noticed defects may be remedied; 4, 
the educational value is greatly in- 
creased if the individual competitors 
can attend in person and study the 
products under examination; 5, only 
the most .competent expert judges 
should be employed; 6, all _ entering 
these contests should do so, not for 
the prizes offered, but for the educa- 
tional value. 

These tests are necessarily attended 
with some expenses and the necessary 
means must be provided for. In some 
cases this is dofle by thé creameries 
or factories engaged in the tests; in 
others it is furnished by some dairy 
organization, state or local; and in 
others it may be met by the state. A 
division of the necessary expenses be- 
tween the state and the individuals 
directly benefited seems to furnish the 
easiest solution. 

In gefieral, the advantageous results 
that come from an educational scor- 
ing test lead to beneficial results in 
two directions: 1, Mistakes in the 
process of butter or cheese making 
are discovered and opportunity for 
improvement given; 2, the character 
of the milk or cream furnished is in- 
dicated by the quality of the product, 
and in case of inferior material this 
should lead to the production and 
handling of milk and cream under 
better conditions. How the method 
works can best be illustrated by tak- 
ing some actual reports of scoring 
tests. In one case much-of the butter 
had the flavor characteristic of old 
milk or cream. It was ascertained 
that winter methods were being em- 
ployed in the warm, spring weather, 
no care being taken to cool milk or 
cream. Some butter had a butter- 
color flavor, showing an excessive us: 
of color. In some cases the butter 
was soft, lacking in grain, showing 
too high churning temiperature. Some 
-butter had garlic flavor.- In a cheese- 
scoring test the cheese had a barn- 
yard flavor and tough body, the for- 
mer condition being due to negligence 
in care.of milk after milking, and the 
toughness being caused by insufficient 
ripening of the curd before salting, 
or to, lack of rennet. 


THE NEW YORK SITUATION 


New York has been slow in taking 
advantage of this system for several 
reasons: 1, The state.is large and the 
butter and cheese interests are more 
or less .widely scattered; 2, the - in- 
creasing demand for’ milk by our 
large cities has made the outlook for 
creameries and cheese factories some- 
what problematical; 3, the state de- 
partment of agriculture employs sev- 
eral experts to instruct and assist 
butter and cheese makers who meet 
with difficulties in their work; 4, the 
state dairymen’s association has not 


‘ attracted .butter makers and. cheese 


makers, except in very small ‘num- 
bers, and has made no effort to pro- 
mote the system of continuous edu- 
cational scoring tests. Some of these 
conditions apply: also to some of our 
neighboring states.. There is, how- 
ever, no reason why scoring tests 
should not be established in these 
states; they are surely needed. 

In New York state there is more 
chance for such a matter being taken 
up and pushed through to suecessfu! 
issue now than in the past; and this 
is particularly true if the work should 
be carried out by the state. Our 
present commissioner of agriculture 
possesses an unusual degree of execu- 
tive ability, an ideal training for han- 
dling all kinds of dairy problems and 
unusual clearness of insight into dairy 
conditions pertaining to our state. If 
Commissioner Pearson can see his 
way clear to assist in establishing 4 
system of scoring tests, such action 
on his part would be a guarantee of 
its success. - 














Congress Quits Ingloriously 





session. of the 60th con- 
to a sudden and un- 
The most important 
bill passed was the Aldrich-Vreeland 
currency measure, which is a’ tem- 
porary provision for financial emer- 
gencies and expires according to its 
terms six years from July 1. It pro- 
vides that national banks to the num- 
ber of not less than ten in any eity, 
or in contiguous territory outside the 
large cities, having togéther a capital 
and surplus of at least $5,000,000, may 


The first 
gress has come 
satisfactory end. 


organize as national currency associa- 
tions; any bank thus allied with a cir- 
culation of not less than 40% of its 


sound stock capital, with a surplus of 
not less than 20%, may deposit with 
its association securities representing 
actual commercial transactions with 
at least two responsible names and 
not exceeding four months to run, 
and upon application by the associa- 
tion to the treasury department, cir- 


culation may be issued not over 75% 
of the cash value of such securities 

Any such banks may directly offer 
municipal bonds and may take out 
circulation 90% of the market ‘value 
not to exceed par of such bonds. The 
totals amount of ‘circulation issued 


upon commercial paper and munici- 
pal bond shall not. exceed $500,000,000 
for the whole United States, whica 
shall be fairly distributed by the sec- 
retary of the treasury. Such circula- 
tion must pay a tax of 5% per annum 
for the first,month, and for each suc- 
ceeding at the rate of 1% additional 
until the rate of 10% is reached and 


10% shall thereafter apply until the 
notes are retired. 

This compromise currency. measure 
carries: provision for an investigation 


and report on the currency situation 


with a view to permanent legislation 
for currency reform. The members of 
the commission are Senators AMrich, 
Allison, Burrows, Hale, Knox, Daniel, 
Teller, Monéy and Bailey, and Repre- 
sentatives Vreeland, Overstreet, Bur- 
ton, Weeks, Bonynge, Smith, republi- 
cans; Padgett, Burgess, Pujo, demo- 
crats, 

There can be little, praise for the 
present do-nothing congress. During 
the recent session more money was 
appropriated than at any previous 


session of congress in time of peace, 
notwithstanding the fact that the na- 
tional treasury faces a probabl: » deficit 


for the fiscal year ending jufie 30 of 
$70,000,000. Yet, constructive “and re- 
medial legislation failed to 


pass. 


Harriman’s Eye on Boston and Maine 








¥ There are reports current to the 
effect that the Delaware and Hud- 
gon railroad people are negotiating 
for the control of the Boston and 
Maine, taking over the stock acquired 
by the New Haven company. E. . 
Harriman is a.dominant factor in the 
Delaware and Hudson and has recent- 
ly become such in the Erie, which af- 
fords direct connection between the 
former and western lines. The Boston 
and Maine connects with the Dela- 
ware and Hudson at Mechanicsville, N 
Y. The proposed merger would mean 
bringing the Harriman” trans-conti- 
nehtal system into New England: 

Theenational department_of justice 
has brought !>gal proceedings seeking 
to prevent conttol of the Boston and 
Maine system by the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford railroad com- 
pany, and to end the ownership and 
control of trolley lines by sthe New 
-Haven company. Violation of the 
@pti-trust law is alleged. 


National Good Roads Congress 








A national good roads .congress will 
meet in Chicago June 15, and in Den- 
ver July 6. ‘This division is because 
ef the two political conventions. The 
call for the good, roads congress has 
been signed by 32 governors, 50 may- 
‘ors, and many officials of granges, 
good =6roads associations, farmers’ 


and 
as by other prominent citizens 


leagues 
well 
from different parts of the country 





Marked Business Improvement 


Business throughout the country,. 
especially in ‘the west, has shown more 
improvement during the past two 
weeks than during any previous two 
weeks since the panic. The iron and 
steel markets are more active, the cop- 
per market has broadened, and cot- 
ton manufacturing centers report 
much betier business. 


Hughes League Optimistic 


The officials of the Hughes national 
league claim that Gov Hughes will 
have 136 votes for the presidential 
nomination on the first bailot, at Chi- 
cago. Seventy votes will come from 
New York, and the rest from nine 
other states. The Hughes people do 
not concede the nomination of Taft 
on the first ballot, and insist that 
Hughes hag a fair chance of winning 
in the end. 








Briefly Told 


The general conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal church has elect- 
ed eight new bishops as follows: Rev 
Wittiam F. Anderson of New York, 
Rev John L. Nuelson of Berea, O, Rev 





William A. Quayle of Chicago, Rev 
Charles W: Smith of Pittsburg, Rev 
Wilson 8S: Lewis of Stoux City, Ia, Rev 


Edwin H. Hughés of Greencastle, Ind, 
Rev Robert McIntyre of Los Angeles, 
Cal, and Rev Frank: M. Bristol of 
Washington, D C. 





After long delay in litigation the 
recount of ballots cast in the New 
York city election of 1905 has begun. 
W. R. Hearst, candidate for- mayor, 
claimed that through ballot frauds he 
was deprived of the office, and that 
he, in fact, receiyed more votes than 
did Mayor McClellan. There is pros- 


pect that the recount will be com- 
pleted withir. another week. 

The president and other leading 
supporters of Sec Taft have urged 


Senator Crane of Massachusetts to 
take the chairmanship of the reptb- 
lican national committee and manage 
the coming campaign after the Chi- 
eago convention. Senator Lodge of 
Massachusetts will be permanent 
chairman of the convention. 





In order to’ quiet current rumors 
Mrs Mary Baker G. Eddy has formally 
announced that she js not sick, and 
bids ~people to “try to be composed 
and resigned to the shocking fact that 
she is minding her own business, and 
recommends this surprising privilege 
to all of her dear friends and en- 
emies.”’ 





North Carolina has been carried for 
state prohibition. A prohibitory liquor 
law passed by the legislature has been 
submitted to vote of the people at a 
special election, and only five coun- 
ties out of 98 were carried by the 
liquor people. The new law goes in- 
to effect January 1 next. 

Gen Luke E. Wright of Tennessee 
has been selected to succeed William 
H. -Taft as secretary of war, July 1, 
if the latter is nominated for presi- 
dent. Gen Wright is a democrat and 
was governor-general of the Philip- 
pines and the first American ambassa- 
dor to Japan. 





At the recent general conference of 
the Methodist Protestant church, the 
pending scheme to unite with the 
Congregationalists and United Breth- 
ren was disapproved and steps were 
taken looking toward possible union 
with the Methodist Episcopal church. 





New. York republicans are urging 
Congressman James S. Sherman for 
the. vice-presidency. “Mr Sherman was 
chairman of the national republican 
congressional committee in 1906. 


The recent frial of Abe Ruef of San 
francisco, for alleged bribery of one 
of the city supervisors, resultgd in a 
disagreement of the jury. 


The name of Sec Taft will be pre- 
sented at the Chicago convention by 
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THE NEWS OF THE DAY 


on B-B Rubber 


Roofing 


Order at ence to save time and get this most 
made on ity roofing. 


your 
Every roll of long-lasting “"B-B” Roo 
It’s made of 








Freight Prepaid on 100 Ibs. or more. See below. 





Order today or write for Free Samples and Booklet 


extraordinary 
We know that no Storekeeper, House, 0: 
en meet _— vgn Factory Prices. 4) 
at the prices quoted and remember that the low rice we ive you includes all Freight 
and that price is the actual cost to you of genuine “B-B Rubber R Roofing laid down 


fin, pension, ous pieatute quarpates to be water-proof 
ool-felt, saturated tn 

Process, heavily coated both sides with Flexible Wat 

or leak. Costs one-fourth as much as shingles and oom twice as long. 
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es to Test—and Bookiect 
Get our free liberal samples of t-ply, 2ply a 


Sply *°B-B” Roofing, Then put ‘B-B” to any 
Celi vable test to prove positively that it hese every 
one of the good points that wé claim for it. No use 
wasting money On high-priced roofing when, with- 
out spending a cent, you cana prove the m 
superiority of low-priced, guaranteed **B-B” Rab- 
We pay all Peet ht to 
issourt River and north of the south lineof Ten- 
messee. If you live bey ond, we pay freight that far. 


















rite us on & postal, or mp ny 
tisement on our guarantee to 
money back. is remarka 
never appear in. Take advan 
write this very day—at once. 














CIDER 


MACHINERY 


We have had 35, years’ ex- 
perience in furnishing out- 
fits for both Custom and 
S Merchant Cider Mills. 


~~ Gun Goees Act tee Stancara. 
Send for catalogue. 
Boomer & Boscuenrt Press Co., 
216 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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“THE OLD RELIABLE” 


DIETZ 


LANTERNS 





THERE “ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD" 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST OH A ‘‘*DIETZ"’ 
maveey R. E. DIETZ COMPANY wew vor« 


Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1840 
PIONEERS AND LEADERS 

















Everett 


Dump Box 
pate Ay a Ne cost of of dump wagon fh 


saverfor farmers, teamsters and contractors ors, honey 
maker for dealers. Indispensable for road ae 
ments, macadamizing, etc. Write for prices and 


| EVERETT MPG.-CO., 125 Lake Street, NEWARK, NEW YORK 





Orchard and 
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econom| 

wade, With it a boy outworks 
ordinary device. Used 
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lashing of wa’ Dry 
Dry laches, Fe Fora united time 
‘Express prepaid. Booklet free. 


* "$98 EAST MAIN ST., ROCHESTER, & Y, 





CALIFORNIA Fee's °parmeni.” Spocat ier 





Congreseman Burton of Ohio. 

















WE WILL SEND TO YOU FREE. 


This handsomely illustrated, 
booklet containing a most interesting de = 
scription of the famous Manatee 
being a reproduction of a series Ta ar. 
ticles written by the editor of one of the 
leading acricultural papers in the United 
States after a personal irvestigation by 
him. The articles were run in a = 
in his publication ty a 
months. and we have em > same 4 
phiet, Ulustrating it with 
nteresting and instructive 
} scones from actual life. This handsome 








— of literature will be thoroughly en- 
oyed and worthy of , and 
will be sent free. together with pane let 
containing a list of properties available 
in the LanD oF MANATEE upon cy 
five cents in stamps or currency to co 
costof mailing. Our supply of this book. 
let is limited and if }ou want a copy you 
should not delay, but write at once. 
J. WwW. Wht “ 
General Industrial A t 
Seeboerd Air Line Railway. 
Dept wu PORTSMOUTH Va, 
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Southern Farms Pay 


Southern farm lands are big yielders. Rich 
black loam backed by a perfect climate. Re- 
peated crops—three and four a year—make la 
foreage unnecessary. No irrigating or fertiliz- 
ing. xeellent market facilities. Best prices 
for products. Weeks ahead of other markets 
ds on easy terms. Write for particulars to 
F. L. MERRITT, Land and Indust’! Agt., Norfolk and Souther” 
Railway, 35 Citizens Bank Building, Norfolk, Va. 
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I¢ is the most convenient and the easiest to 
operate. It never clogs, never gets out of 
order, never disappoints. We guarantee every 
machine to be perfect and to do the work 
claimed for it. 

If you need an ensilege cuter you need a 
Papec. Send for catalog giving (ull particulers. 


Papec Mechine Co., Box 11, Lima, N.Y. 
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THE CLIPPER 


There are three things that de- 
stroy your lawns, Dande- 
lions, Buck Pianting and 

rab grass. In one séa- 
son the Clipper will drive 
them all out. 


Clipper Lawn Mower Co 
DIXON. iLL. 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATESR WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 





ity. Fancy grades ranged $7 p 

Ibs or better. 

Good to fey native beeves 

Common to fair native beeves .....-..... 
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At Chicago, the margin between 
grain for spot and future delivery 
widened. This was brought about by 
speculative influences dominating the 
cash market and forcing advances, 
while reports of crop progress tend- 
ed to Itmit upturns in prices for July 
and Sept. Cash wheat sold above 
$1.08, and then realizing brought 
about some recessions. July wheat 
went to 92c, while Sept neared 90c. 
As has previously been stated by this 
journal, aggressiveness on the part of 
speculators had much to do.with the 
strong position of the market. 

The impression geems to prevail 
that southwestern threshing returns 
+ will have much to do with governing 
prices from now on. Persistent re- 
ports have come from Kan to the 
effect that ravages by hessian fly 
have proved more serious than gen- 
erally, realized, but it is impossible 
at present to give an accurate esti- 
mate of the southwestern yield. 

Receipts of corn enlarged some- 
what, owing to the anxiety of shorts 
to get full supplies on the market to 
contracts. Certain speculators 


the corn market during recent weeks. 
Cash corn advanced above 82c p bu, 
while July sold around 68c. 

Irregular reports are at hand re- 
garding the development of the new 
oats crop. While the market for oats 
inclined to harden, this was followed 
by, a drop. No 2 oats sold at 56c p 
bu, thence down to 52c, July oats 46 
@47c. 

The barley trade is in a compli- 
cated position, owing to the fact that 
mixing grades have been selling for 
practically the same prices as malt- 
ing. Malting barley dropped to 65c p 
bu for choice; poor to fcy screenings 
47@52ce. 

Rye after forging upward developed 
some weakness. No 2 quoted at 80 
@8lc p bu f o b. 

Limited offerings of clover seed. 
Good to choice grades sold at $15@ 
17 p 100 Ibs. Other grass seeds inac- 
tive; timothy, good to fcy, $3.75@4.10, 
— 1.50@1.75, buckwheat 1.80@ 
4.90. 


At New York, grain prices have 
proved somewhat irregular. The west- 
ern corner in corn put the trade here 
on a somewhat nervous basis. Ex- 
porters are taking moderate supplies 
of old wheat. No 2 red winte; wheat 
is quoted for late July shipment at $1 
p bu, No 1 northern spring wheat 
cash basis $1.17, No 2 corn 78@80c 
p bu in elevators, hominy 4.30 p bbi, 
corn chops 27@27.50 p ton, meal 1.50 
@1.70 p 100 lbs. No 2 mixed _oats 
56e bu, white clipped oats 60@65c, 
rye 9ic, malt 1.02. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


At Ohicago, packers claim that cool- 
ers throughout the country are well 
stocked with meat cuts, and they are 
using this fact to back them up in 
their campaign for lower cattle prices. 
Quotations recently showed a_ tend- 
ency to weaken, but this had the ef- 
fect of discouraging shippers and 
thus curtailing receipts. The splen- 
did .condition of pastures throughout 
the middle west this season is expect- 
ed to have much influence on market 
conditions during the midsummer and 
early fall months. 

Southwestern grassers have been of- 
fered freely of late, a factor which 
has done much to direct the course 
of the market. It is significant, how- 
ever, that really choice finished cat- 
tle right out of the feed lot are in 
relatively light supply, and the right 
kind are being snapped up with avid- 





Hog. prices averaged a little lower 
than the range last noted in these 
columns. General receipts are by no 
means excessive, yet they seem to be 
sufficient to meet requirements. It is 
claimed that packers of late have been 
drawing rather freely on supplies of 
cheap pork that they put away late 
last winter Good packing and ship- 
pings hogs moved around $5.25@5.00 
p 100 Ibs. 

As some had expected, there was a 
reaction in the sheep market. The 


PERE 
sitce & 


‘slump noted recently was followed by 


a little show of strength. Spring 
lambs salable around $6.50@7 p 100 
lbs, shorn lambs 5.50@6, shorn weth- 
ers 4.50@5.25, ewes 4@5, bucks and 
stags 3@4. 

se The Horse Market 

At Chicago,. receipts running mod- 
érate. As warm weather comes on 
the demand is lessened. Choice drafts 
moved around $250 ea, farm. mares 
and chunks 50@ 150. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 

New York Boston Chicago 

22@23 23@23% 20@22 
24 24% 2 


"O7.. 23 
"06... 20 20 19 

The U S court at Wilmington, Del, 
has imposed a fine of $7500 and two 
imprisonment sentences of 18 years 
each. on H. I. Armour for violating 
the oleo Jaw. Armour was charged 
and convicted of -being the head of 
an oleo. syndicate which operated in 
Wilmington, Philadelphia, Atlantic 
City, and other eastern markets. 

At New York, market shows some 
effect of the increased receipts, but 
good grades are used up closely. Prices 
are as yet showing little effect of 
heavier production. Choice grades 
released abundant. Choice cmy 21@ 
22c p Ib, state dairy 20@2ic, western 
factory 16@17c. 

At Chicago, there have been no 
changes in quotations and trade is 
fairly steady. There is some uncer- 
tainty in prices, as everything points 
to heavy production and a break in 
the market at early date. Extra cmys 
20@22¢ p-lb, ladles 16%4c, renovated 
18@20c, dairy 15@18c. 

At Boston, receipts are heavy and 
buyers are not taking hold freely, but 
prices for good sorts are well sus- 
tained. Western cmy tubs 283@23%c 
p Ib, renovated 18@20c, western ladles 
16@17e. ; 





"08... 
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The Cheese Markets 

At New York, market for old, full 
eream cheese shows little change, 
choice white 14@15%c p lbh. New 
cheese sells slowly, full creams 9@ 
10%c p Ib. 

At .Chicago, market is easy and 
brick cheese is a little lower, 10@1lic 
p Ib, Swiss steady, seo te limber- 
ger 10c, western f c twins 10@11\c. 

At Boston, market is steady without 
change. Fine new f ec twins 10%@llc 
p Ib, old cheese steady at 12@14c for 
choice goods. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


——— 


i stated quotations im all in- 
stances. are wholesale. refer to prices at 
which the produce will I! from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. en i, ae ae 
signees must pay freight and commission 
When sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Uniess 


Apples 
At New York, the market has had 
liberal supplies considering the sea- 
son and prices have ruled weak and 
low. Few fancy lots have worked out 
higher than quotations. Northern Spys 
$2@3.25 p bbi, Baldwins 2@2.75, Rus- 
sets 2@2.50. 
Beans 


At New York, prices show a slight 
stiffening, domestic marrow beans 
ing a trifle higher, $2.40@2.45 p bu, 


choice beans moving slowly at 
2.70 @2,45, white kidney 2.35@2.40, red 
ss 1,.90@1.95, yeliow eyes 2.40@ 


‘ Cabbage 
At New York, supply very liberal 
and market glutted at times. Some 
stock selling as low as 25c p era. 
Large quantities abandoned in trans- 
portation. Arrivals very heavy. East- 
ern Shore 35@7Tdc p cra, Va 25@.65c. 


Dressed Meats 


_ 

At New York, country dressed 
calves bringing unsatisfactory prices 
and supplies are more than equal to 
demand. No particular change in 
quotations. Prime calves 7@S8ec p Ib, 
dressed lambs out of the market. 

Kggs 

At New York, market has fallen 
into unsatisfactory condition and a 
weakness continues. Arrivals are lib- 
eral and demand slack. Country 
prices indicate increased production. 
Local fresh gathered 16@18e p doz, 
western 13@l5c, dirties 14c, checks 
12@13c. 


Fresh Fruits 

At New York, peaches coming 
rapidly and sales have ranged frem 
$1.75@2.50 p cra, Fla plums 2@2.50 p 
carrier, Del and. Md strawberries 3c 
@1 p cra, Jersey berries 6@9c p at. 
Bleckberries in larger supply, 8@12e« 
p qt, huckleberries scarce, 14@1vc, 
muskmelons 3@3.25 p standard cra. 


- Hay and Straw 
At New York, market has weakened 
and stocks are very heavy, demand 
slow. Prime Lay is scarce, however. 
Prime timothy $16@17 p ton, mixed 
clover 15@16, prime rye straw 14@15, 
oat 8@10. : 


in 


Onions 
At New York, stock has shown quite 
a wide range in quality and demand 
is Hmited so that quotations have 
dropped. White Tex 75c@$1.25 » era, 
pews 75ce@1¥.30, Egyptians 240@ 


. Potatoes 

At New York, offerings of new 
southern potatoes are very heavy and 
prices have fallen notwithstanding ac- 
tive demand. Early Rose and Hebrons 
$2.50@3 p bbl; red potatoes 2.25@2.75, 
Bermudas 5. Old potatoes arriving 
freely, but demand light and _weak. 
a so p sack, western 2.25 
OLN. 


Poultry 

At New York, live poultry shows lit- 
tle change, demand mederate and sup- 
ply ample. Spring chickens 30c p Ih 
fowls 12@13%4c, prime turkeys 11@ 
12c, ducks 12¢, geese 7@8c.. Dressed 
poultry dull and market weak. Sup- 
plies havé not been large but de- 
mand is very dull. Iced turkeys 16@ 
ne p Ib, ee ee, western 
ry picked fowls p ib, d acked 
18@l4c p 1b, ducks 1G@I17, arsed 
$3@3.25 p doz, frozen turkeys 20@ 
2lc p Ib, broilers 22@28c, roasting 
chicks 19@2lc. 


Vegetabics 


At New York, asparagus 50c@$2 p 
doz, artichokes $2.50@3.50 p drum, 
beets $1@4 p doz bchs, carrots $1@ 
2, Norfolk cukes $1.50@1.75 p bsk¢, 
eggplant $1.25@2 p-bx, Fla green corn 
$1.25@2.50 p cra, horse-radish $3.50@ 
4.50 p bwl, kale 30@50c, local - lettuce 
$1@1.50 p bbl, mushrooms 10@Me p 
lb, shallots $1@1.25 p 100 bchs, okra 
$1.50 p carrier, Fla peppers $141.5, 
Jersey peas $1@1.25 p bskt, Norfotk 
Telephones 50c@$1 p bskt, parsiey $1 
@1.50 p. bbl, radishes 25@50c p 100 
behs, rhubarb 75c@$2, Norfolk string 
ta hae pe B mest. Ga 25@Th5jc, 

mach T5c p , marro ‘ 
$1.25@1.50 p cra, lls, 0 


Wool 
The London wool auctions held 1 
week were” greatly encouraging oo 
sellers. Demand kéen and U § buyers 
showed more interest than hitherto. 
Prices firm to a shade higher. 





At Columbus, wheat 98c p bu, éorn 
85c, oats 55c, baled timothy hav $11@ 
12 p ton, cmy tub butter 22@2% » ih, 
dairy 12@16c, fc cheese 16c. Fresh 
eggs 15cp* doz, live fowls 10@12c » 
Ib,‘ tureys 16c Old pocatoes G2> ) 
a oan omepen: mg 345 cabbage 15@' 

@ beans 2! 
berries 30@ 120 pce D bu. Straw~ 














“HITTING 
THE NAIL 
ON THE HEAD | 


Farmers’ Interest in Transportalion 


At the recent Syracuse convention to 
discuss the condition of farming in 
New York, Hon Martin S. Decker, one 
of the public service commissioners, 
ably presented the transportation 
problem, as it affects the farmer. in 
part, he said, there is no law previous 
to 1907 requiring the publication of 
rates and adherence to published 
charges. The rebate or secret rate 
on traffic carried within the state 
could be as freely practiced in 1906 
as in 1879. In all that time no leader 
had arisen to champion the people's 
rights effettively in respect to trans- 
portation; but today the statute books 
contain a comprehensive and effective 
law for the regulation of public serv- 
ice corporations. The present fearless 
state executive, Goy Charles ~E. 
Hughes, looked upon this task, saw 
that public right and private interest 
demanded its performance, and very 
soon the admirable work was done. 

Under the new conditions plain 
prohibitions and requirements of law 
must be disregarded and severe pen- 
alties. must be incurred by the reck- 
less carrier or its agent and the un- 
serupulous shipper or consignee, be- 
fore a rebate or similar advantage can 
be given or secured. The law oper- 
ates to safeguard the fair interests of 
the carrter, ay well as shipper or pas- 
senger. Th" revenue of the carrier 
must be sufficient to enable that car- 
rier fully to discharge its public obli- 
gations. With that principle applied, 
the carrier can find no excuse for 
evading the public service it is char- 
tered to perform impartially. 

I am giad to note the growing dis- 
position on the part of carriers to 
recognize the wisdom of the regula- 
tions set forth and authorized in 
statute law. It is not difficult to see 
that such regulations conserve and 
promote the maintenance of railway 
revenues, and that those only are 
thereby unfavorably affected who 
have hitherto been able secretly to 
foree, or through favor receive, ad- 
vantages in rates or service denied to 
their competitors in trade, or that 
other class which has frequently 
achieved wealth by preying upon the 
finances of the carrying corporations. 

It is the duty of the common car- 
rier to receive and properly transport 
and deliver the products of the fac- 
tory or the farm, but it is no part of 
the carriers’ legal obligation to find a 
market. The manufacturer. as a rule, 
ships his goods upon orders previous- 
ly obtained. When they arrive they 
are taken by the consignee. Farm 
products are often sold at destination 
upon commission and, therefore, with- 
out previous contract of sale. Hence, 
they often overstock the particular 
market and poor returns result. 

The farmer, from the nature of his 
occupation, is engaged chiefly in pro- 
ducing, and the sale of his crops is 
likeiy to receive incidental rather 
than studied attention. The small 
farmer who raises less than a carload 
of any crop finds that keeping track 
of market conditions and needs in- 
volves time which he can perhaps 
employ to better advantage. I am im- 
pressed with a paragraph in the an- 
nual address of Harvey Jordan cf 
Georgia at the annual meeting of the 
farmers’ congress at the St Louis 
world’s fair... Mr Jordan said: We 
should study the practical methods of 
regulating the-sale of our products to 
meet the legitimate demand .of the 
trade, that there may be a strong and 
healthy market at all times for our 
preducts at such prices as will pay 
the producers a fair and just compen- 
sation above the cost of production. 

I refer to this subject so that the 
duty of the carriers to furnish —— 
portation may not be 
proper methods of preparing and = 
ing products. Carriers have often 
found it to their advantage to provide 
storehouses for the temporary protec- 
tion and care of certain staple prod- 
ucts, such as grain and sometimes 
hay. How far the interest of carriers 
may ultimately go in that direction is 
an important matter for shippers to 
consider. The same questions of econ- 














omy that pertain to production in a; 


~ conditions is being fully recog- 
n 

That a great part of the railroad 
tonnage consists of products of the 
soil, is a fact which demonstrates the 
absolute interdependence today of 
agricultural and transportation inter- 
ests. Such a condition of mutual de- 
pendence implies common interest in 
the improvement of agricultural and 
transportation conditions, calling at 
times for concerted action. At other 
times common use of a public service 
utility like the railroad must inevi- 
tably produce complaint respecting the 
amount and relative adjustment of 
transportation charges, adequacy and 
fair provision of the service and the 
effect of transportation practices and 
rules. For the just and fair settie- 
ment of these questions authority and 
powers have been conferred upon the 
public service commission. 

Of the general effect of prevailing 
transportation rates upon agriculture 


in New York it is, of course, too soon - 
* to speak. The regulating statute has 


been in force but a few months. I 
can only say confidently and with a 
desire to be fully understood, that if, 
after fair investigation made from 
time to time, any rates are found to 
be not just and reasonable, or if car- 
riers’ regulations or practices are 
shown not to have fair and impartial 
effect, they will be made so. 





The Milk Market 

At New Work, the milk exchange 
price was further reduced, effective 
June 1, to 2%c p at in the 286-c zone. 
The surplus last week was great 
eno to discourage all the dealers 
in t city, but the prospect of a 
= wave and the cut in the price 
will, it is hoped, bring consumption 
to a normal basis once more. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending May 30 
were: 


Milk Cream 
Ss ptdibwceksmsasecnss ou 2,640 
Susquehanna ....+..++- 420 
West Shore ......-¢+.- pte 2,184 
Lackawanna .......... 58,510 
N Y Cent (long hau!).. To 2,680 
N Y Cefit (Harlem).... 11,850 r YO) 
Ontario .:....s+.s+.--. 30318 3,200 
Lehigh Valley .......+« 204 1,799 
Homer Ramsdel] line .. 4,900 420 
New Haven ........:; 6,550 — 
Other sources ......... 6,990 265 
TOM ~ abo tentdeceye- 291,194 15,91 12 


At Cincinnati, wheat $1@1.10 p bu, 
eorn 7T5c, oats S4c, rye 85c, choice tim- 
othy $13@14 p ton, mixed clover 12@ 
18, rye straw 7@8, bran 23@24, mid- 
dlings 27. Cmy tub butter 23@25c p 
Ib, prints 25@ 26e, dairy 15@1lfc, f c 
cheese I6c. Fresh eggs 14@15c p 
doz, live hens 9c p ib, epring chick- 
ens 25@30c, turkeys 10@ 12c. Choice 
calves 6@6%c p Ib, heavy hogs 5.40@ 
5.60 p 100 Ibs, fat steers 5.2 6.25, 
sheep 410@4.50, lambs T.. 
Strawberries 250@3 p 24- sa aa ap- 
ples dull at 2@4 p bbi 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
wheat $1 p bu, corn 84c, oats 57ec, 
baled timoth 4 hay 16@1T p ton, mixed 
clover 13@14, rye straw 15@16. Cmy 
tub butter 23@24c p Ib, prints_25@26c, 
dairy 18@22c. Fresh eges 15@17Tc 
p doz, live fowls 12@18c p Ib, roost- 
ers 9c, broilers 27 , dressed fowls 
1Sec, broilers 30@35c. Apples steady 
at 13™@3.50 £ bbi. Old potatoes 
80c p bu, new 2.75@3, Tex onions 1.25 





p cra, Norfolk cabbage 30c p bbl, 
green beans ee ea She bu, peas wa 
Tse p bskt, 50c, eggplant 
L75@3 p 












After having done the necessary 
work of preparing our colonies for 
the honey flow we come to the pro- 
duction of comb honey, if we are 
working for this product. Every bee 
keeper knows that locality must be 
our guide, as locality changes with a 
very short distance. Even 30 miles 
with me makes the honey flow vary 
a month. First, our spring work must 
be to get the colonies strong and 
overcome the swarming impulse, as 
far as possible, by the several differ- 
ent ways that every bee keeper uses. 
I endeavor to keep the colonie’ to- 
gether as much as possible, and only 
increase enough to keep up the stock. 
As my first flow comes in June from 
the tulip and is dark honey, I do not 
feed except where the colony is short 
of stores in spring, as the bees would 
be inclined to swarm then, and again 
in July. As the natural flow is suf- 
ficient to keep up the brood reh&ring, 
I spend all the work toward the July 
honey flow. 

After making increase I tear down 
cells, and if necessary remove a frame 
or two of brood, but not w less the 
bees. are very persistent in swarm- 





ing, as the whole force is the best. 


As soon as the honey flow begins, and | 


best before, put on a super of sec- 
tions, with one or more part sections 
in the middie. This has never failed 
with me to get the bees into the sec- 
tions in a short time. Now with the 
colonies working well and weather 
favorable we must look out that there 
is plenty of room, also watch the 
flowers, as no one can tell what a/| 
day will bring. As soon as the flood | 
is reached I prepare for it, as I don’t 
want light weight sections. My way 


is to reverse the section at the last, | 


putting the full at the sides, and-the 
incompleted ones in the middle, pre- | 
ferring a little stain to impoverished 
sections. Nice white combs are what 
we all like to see, but nice flavored 
honey can be sold the second 
to the same customer. 

A few words as to honey flows may 
be useful to some. 
southern Connecticut soft maple 
about April 10, fruit bloom May 12, 
clover and tulip June 1 to 10, sumac 
and basswood July 5 to 10: sumac and 
buckwheat in August, goldenred and 
asters in September and -October. 
Tulips in June give a good crop of 
dark honey. Sumac in July, 
sometimes chestnut, gives all the 
white honey Wwe get in my locality. 


in 


No Corn Importations—Persistent 


rumors have gone forward of late to 
the effect that the “glucose trust” is 





planning to import corn freely from | 


Argentina, this action being the re- 
sult of abnormally high prices here 
in the U S. The corn products refin- 
ing company has just issued a state- 
ment acknowledging that negotiations 
looking to this end have been opened, 
but stating that nothing definite has 
been done so far. While Argentine 
corn prices are much lower than the 
present cash market basis here in the 
U 8S, they are still sufficiently high to 
make the importing proposition not 
particularly attractive. Corn brought 
into the U §S from other countries 
must stand a duty of 15¢ p bu of 
56 Ibs. 


{13} 


THE FIRET TASTE 
Learned te Drink Coffee when a Baby) 


If parents realized the fact that: 
coffee contains a drug—caffeine— 
which is especially harmful to chil-' 
dren, they would doubtless hesitate 
before giving the babies coffee to} 
drink. 

“When I was a child in my mother’ $! 
arms and first began to nibble things} 
at the table, mother used to give mé’ 
sips of coffee. As my parents used’ 
coffee exclusively at meals, I never 
knew there was anything to drink but 
coffee and water. 

“And so I contracted the coffee 
habit early. I remember when quite 
young, the continual use of coffee so 
affected my parents that they tried 
roasting wheat and barley, then 
ground it in ihe coffee mill, as a sub- 
stitute for coffee. 

“But it did not taste right and then 
went back to coffee again. That was 
long -before Postum was ever heard 
of. I continued to use coffee until 
I was 27, and when I got into office 
work, I began to have nervous spells. 
Especially after breakfast I was 80 
nervous I could scarcely attend to my 
correspondence. 

“At night, after having coffee for. 
supper, I could hardly sleep, and on 
rising in the morning would feel weak 
and nervous. 

“A friend persuaded me to try 
Postum. My wife and I did noi like 
it at first, but later, when boiled good 
and strong it was fine. Now we would 
not give up Postum for the best cof- 
fee we ever tasted. . 

“I can now get good sleep, am 
free from nervousness and headaches, 
I recommend Postum -to all coffee 
drinkers. 

“There's a Reason.” 
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Name given by Postim Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. Read “The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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AMONG THE FARMERS - 














you. 


your own paper. 


New York Edition of American Agriculturist 


HE Empire state is true to its name, and deserves this special edi- 
tion which we. plan and print for New York alone. 
cordially invited to co-operate with American Agriculturist in 

keeping at the forefront farm developments and farm interests. 
utilize the information contained in these pages. 
comes relating to farm practice, or a knotty legal point, or the handling 
of sick animals, write us in your own words, and the “old reliable” 
will do what it can to fully answer your question without expense to 
Write direct to our editorial rooms, 439 Lafayette street, New 
York City, and remember that American Agriculturist is in every way 
Make the most of its generous pages. 


Readers are 


Fully 
If a special question 














NEW YORK 
‘Funds Urged for Tuberculosis Campaign 


‘A NEW MEASURE TO GO BEFORE LEGISLA- 
TURE—THIS CARRIES A FULL APPRO- 
PRIATION TO CARRY ON WORK OF ERADI- 
CATING DISEASE—=LATEST DEVELOP- 
MENTS AT ALBANY 


In its last issue American Agricul- 
fturist detailed the present status of 
the bovine tuberculosis campaign in 
the Empire state. Comment was 
made on the broadminded attitude 
that Commissioner of Agriculture 
(Pearson has taken with regard to en- 
forcing the tuberculin test. While the 
executive of the state agricuitural de- 
partment seems disposed to play ab- 
solutely fair with the farmers and to 
frown upon the pernicious system of 
indiscriminate slaughter of suppusedly 
infected dairy cows without full re- 
muneration therefor to the owners, it 
should not ‘be inferred that Mr Pear- 
son is overlooking ‘the urgent neces- 
sity for an aggressive campaign by 
his department, with the end in view 
6f thoroughly controlling or _ eradi- 
éating the disease among dairy stock 
of the state. ; 

An important conference took place 
last week between some of the legis- 
lative-leaders and Commissioner Pear- 
son, the bovine tuberculosis fight be- 
ing the topic of discussion. As a 
result of the conference it was tenta- 
tively agreed to request Gov Hughes 
to recommend to the present extraor- 
dinary session of the legislature an 
additional appropriation of $150,000 to 
aid in conducting an aggressive cam- 
paign against the disease. It is said 
by those who are in a_ position to 
know that Gov Hughes has had this 
matter under advisement for some 
time. 

It will be remembered that the reg- 
ular session of the legislature recent- 
ly appropriated $70,000 to carry on the 
tuberculosis campaign. Certain neces- 
sary allowances have been deducted 
from this amount, however, leaving a 
net sum to be used amounting to only 

x The agricultural department 
feels that the last named sum is far 
too small to permit of effective work 
being accomplished, and that if the 
campaign is to be prosecuted vigor- 
ously at least $150,000 additonal will 
be required. 

NEW MEASURE FAVORED 


It is hoped that the legislature will 
see fit to carry out the plans of the 
conference and make a generous ap- 
propriation to aid in the fight against 
tuberculosis. It will be remembered 
that one ~f the reasons given by Gov 
Hughes for his veto of the bill in- 
ereasing the indemnity allowed farm- 
ers for cows slaughtered under the 
tuberculin test was that the measure 
provided an insufficient appropriation 
to carry out the imerease. Should the 
legislature see fit to give the full $150,- 
‘M0 for the bovine tuberculosis cam- 
paign, it has been suggested by some 
that the bill also carry a prevision 
providing for some increase in the 
maximum indemnity now allowed for 
infected cows that have been slaugh- 
tered. 

Word came from Albany early this 
week saying the belief prevails that 
Gov Hughes will recommend to the 
legislature the passage of the bill ap- 
propriating $150,000 for expenses in 
fighting bovine tuberculosis. It is said 
that Speaker Wadsworth, Senator 
‘Allds, Assemblymen Merritt and Lans- 
ing and Commissioner Pearson, who 
were in the conference last week, 
practically agreed upon the main fea- 
tures of a bill, which will include the 
principles of the measure passed at 


the regular session and vetoed by Gov 
Hughes. Details of the latter have 
previously been published in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. Farmers’ associa- 
tions throughout the Empire state 
favor more liberality on the part of 
the commonwealth in handling this 
vital issue, yet are not opposed to fair 
and effective measures for suppressing 
the dread disease. : 

It is stated that the legislative com- 
mittee of the New York state grange 
asked Gov Hughes not to sign the 
bovine tuberculosis bill that was 
passed by the regular session of the 
legislature. The grange took the posi- 
tion that the measure in the shape in 
which it was passed was not fair to 
farmers. 

WHY THE VETO WAS MADE 

Some readers may have drawn 
wrong conclusions. concerning Gov 
Hughes’ action vetoing the so-called 
bovine tuberculosis bill. We think, 
therefore, that the following review of 
the case will be welcomed by readers: 

The bill would have increased the 
rate of compensation for condemned 
cattle; a change which all dairymen 
desire. When the bill started it car- 
ried an appropriation of $150,000. 
When it was finally passed this ap- 
propriation had been removed and it 
had not been inserted in another bill, 
as some persons thought would be 
done, thus the only funds available 
for paying for condemned catttle 
was the regular appropriation 
for infectious and contagious diseases 
including, besides tuberculosis, rabies, 
glanders, anthrax, and other diseases 
involving considerable expense. 

The fund for infectious and conta- 
gious diseases for the coming year is 
$70,000, or $20,000 more than was ap- 
propriated last year. It happens, 
however, that, under the ruling of the 
attorney-general, the available funds 
last year were exceeded and $11,000 of 
this year’s appropriation must be used 
to pay back claims, making the cost 
of last year’s ‘work about $61,000. 
After deducting $11,000 from $70,000 
there would be left only $59,000 for 
this year. 

Thus, as the matter stood, there was 
less money available for this year 
than last for infectious and contagious 
diseases. it was not enough last year 
for the low rate for condemned ani- 
mals, hence, it would be very far 
from enough this:coming year with an 
increased rate, and under the new bill 
the few farmers getting money would 
receive more, but a much less number 
of farmers would participate in state 
aid. 

Furthermore, the new tuberculosis 
bill which was vetoed provided for 
two confidential agents who, with 
salaries and expenses, would cost 
about $6000 a year, and this item 
also coming from the general appro- 
priation would still further reduce 
the amount available for payments to 
farmers. 





Dairy Prizes at State Fair 


State Commissioner of Agriculture 
Pearson has prepared a prize list for 
the dairy department of the state fair, 
including some new and interesting 
features. The state fair commission 
has increased the prize money for 
this department from $1800 to $3000. 

Next September provision for the 
exhibits of cheese and butter will be 
improved and there will be an innos- 
vation in the form of exhibits of mar- 
ket milk and cream with liberal prizes 
and exhibits of “specialties.” Special 
prizes of $15 and $5 will be offered for 
short essays on eight dairy subjects, 
incln4ing The ‘bovine tuberculosis 


problem, How to improve the cheese 
industry in New York state, How 
to care for .milk in the house- 
hold and How to improve the 
sanitary condition of milk for New 
York cities. Other competitions have 
been arranged. For further informa- 
tion write 8S. C. Shaver, secretary, 
Rosenbloom block, Syracuse, N Y. 


Farm Work for Unemployed—Fol- 
lowing a visit to Gov Hughes by Rose 
Schneiderman, the girl labor leader, 
and Alexander Law, representing the 
national convention of the unem- 
ployed, the state dept of agri will as- 
sist people who are out of work. 
Sec Law announced at the recent con- 
vention in New York city that the 
dept will try to place 10,000 people 
on N Y farms. He had a long con- 
ference with R. R. Riddell of the 
bureau Of statistics and Charles W. 
Larmon of the agri dept, concerning 
plans. Chairman How of the con- 
vention has plans for~ establishing 
regular headquarters in the city at 
some old _ schoolhouse, stationhouse 
or market place, to serve as. an em- 
ployment bureau. 


Farm Property Bulletin—The state 


dept of agri has issued a third bulle- 
tin cataloging farms for sale. The 
book is smaller than its predecessors 
and shows _an improvement in agri- 
cultural conditions. The bureau has 
statistics showing that the dept has 
aided in the disposal of $2,000,000 
worth of farm property during the 
year. R. R. Riddell, chief of the 
bureau, will shortly negotiate with a 
settlement of Bulgarians in Ala to 
induce them to move to N Y. South- 
ern conditions are not satisfactory, 
and some will move. Mr Riddell says 
there are about 50,000 acres in the 
state fit only for forestry. These 
areas should be purchased and plant- 
ed for the protection of streams. It 
is expected this subject will be pre- 
sented to the legislature next year. 
Purchasers of farms during the last 
year were mostly city residents and 
western farmers, natives of this state. 
They were able to secure land at $30 
to $40 an acre. 


Canal Work—aA bulletin recently 
put forth by the state engineer’s dept 
shows comparatively slow progress in 
work on the new $101,000,000 barge 
canal. During the month of Apr the 
amount of contract work performed 
was $209,000. Had it not been for 
high water in the-rivers, there would 
no doubt have been greater activity. 
At the beginning of the year 125 
miles of the new canal were under 
contract. At present there are 24 
contracts in effect, involving a total 
expenditure of $23,589,000, but of this 
the completed work amounts to 
only $3,617,000. 


The Agricultural School at Canton 
is soon to lose Dean K. C. Davis, who 
has accepted the position of principal 
of the short courses at the N J agri 
college. Recent appropriations at 
that institution afford increased op- 
portunity for good work in the state. 


Lebanon, Madison Co—Fine growing 
weather. Grass looks good. Few 
potatoes planted, owing to frequent 
showers and late sowing of oats. Pas- 
tures good. Old hay fed up very close 
this spring. Many farmers compelled 
to buy hay to spring out on. Milk 
94c p 100. 


Galway, Saratoga Co—Hverything 
in fine growing order. After recent 
continued cold weather vegetation has 
taken a new start, as the warm wave 
has come. Fruit trees unusually full 
of blossoms and small fruits also 
promise fair. Creamery opened May 
1, has been closed for three years. 
Robert Staw is owner, with J. Davis 
= buttermaker. Cows very high. 
7rass at its best, and good size. High 
winds prevail and have during spring. 
Seed potatoes very scarce and high. 
Many have been planting large eating 
potatoes at 90 to 95c¢ p bu. 


Cortland, Cortland Co—The spring 
has been very backward. Many are 
yet sowing oats. “Potatoes are being 
planted. The acreage appears to be 
about the same as last year. Grass is 
lookang fine, with good indications now 
for a good hay crop. Old hay finds a 
ready market from $12 to $15 p ton. 
The roads have — very bad all the 


~ 


spring, the recent rains making them’ 
worse than ever. Many of the high- 
ways had just been worked before the 
last rains. Most of the farmers have 
to give as much for farm hands as 
they paid last year, the price hang- 
ing around the $25 p month for eight 
months’ work. Eggs are bringing 
1l7c p doz, about 2c lower than they 
were at this time last year. Farm 
help is a great deal more plentiful 
than it was last year. The surprise 
of the season among dairymen was 
the price for milk established by the 
Bordens for the season, the same as 
paid last year, with the exception of 
Sec p 100 Ibs mrore for Apr. The 
creameries have all opened up for the 
season, with the supply of milk better 
than last spring thus far. Butter is 
off, cheese about the same as last year 
at this time. . 


Hannibal, Oswego Co—Many have 
oats yet to sow. Very little corn or 
potatoes: planted. Seed corn. very 
poor and scarce. Apple trees are full 
of blossoms, also pears. All kinds of 
grain and feed is very high. Sheep 
are very scarce. 


Burnwood, Delaware Co—A num- 
ber of farms are changing owners. 
City men buying country homes and 
farms quite freely in our county. 
Grass looks. well for hay: Potatoes 
mostly . planted. Live stock high. 
Cows $40 to $50 each. Butter high. 
Eggs low. Feed stuffs very high. 


LeRoy, Jefferson Co—Fine weather 
for grass; plenty of rain which is mak- 
ing a good start for pastures. Stock 
have wintered well and there is now 
a good flow of milk. *The Yankee 
cheese factory owned and operated by 
the. F. X. Banmert Co in Evans Mills 
is opened again after extensive re- 
Pairs. In many places sowing is about 
done and planting has begun. Eggs 
bring 15 to 18c p doz, butter 28c p Ib. 


Campbell, Steuben Co—Weather has 
been very good during the past ten 
days. Grass is making fine progress 
but somewhat late. Oats mostly all 
sown. Corn planting now done. Corn- 
meal $1.50.per 100 Ibs, oats 70c per 
bu, potatoes Tic, eggs 16c per doz. 


Moreland, Schuyler Co—Prospect is 
for an excellent hay crop and pas- 
ture grass is very fine. But little corn 
was planted up to June 1. Stock of 
most grades is scarce. Farmers are 
depending upon the west for their 
supply of feeding stock. Dairy busi- 
ness is very uncertain, owing to the 
danger of tuberculosis and the unsat- 
isfactory tuberculin test. 


For Pure Ice Cream—An aggressive 
campaign .against impure ice cream 
was started this week by the state 
dept of agri. Recently the dept issued 
cireulars to ice cream dealers and 
manufacturers in the state explaining 
the new law which provides that in- 
gredients used in that product must 
be made known. The act states that 
pure ice cream shall consist of all 
cream, and that if milk, eggs, gelatin 
or other ingredients are used, either 
with or without pure cream, it shall 
be so stated on the label or placard. 
If the dept finds the law being vio- 
lated prosecutions will follow. 


Corning, Steuben Co—The work of 


seeding and planting has been greatly 
retarded by reason of rainy weather. 
Grass is looking finely. The area in- 
tended for oats has been cut down 
and will be sown to buckwheat. But 
a small part of the planting has been 
done. Fruit trees of all kinds bloomed 
quite fully. Winter wheat is looking 
well. Grass seed has come up very 
quick where sown, Clover seed was 
so high. that some farmers sowed it 
sparingly which, to say the least, was 
mistaken economy. Pigs have not 
been very plenty and sold for $3 at 
4 weeks old. Highways under the 
money system have been put in better 
condition than was the case last year. 


Holland, Erie Co—Many farmers 
have not yet sowed their oats, on ac- 
count of the excessive rains: Grass 
looks fine. Roads in very poor con- 
dition. Some corn has been planted, 
but not the bulk of the crop. Potatoes 
70c p bu, butter 25c p Ib, eggs i6 to 
17ce p doz. 


Canal Plans Approved—The state 
canal board has approved the new 
wlan for modifying dams and general 








in the 
Mohawk river at Little Falls. State 
Engineer Skene estimates the cost at 


construction at Roc Rift 


$800,000. Another approved plan is 
for rebuilding the ore canal near Me- 
dina at a cost of $1,200,000 for the 
nine malles. 


The & I Produce Exchangé has suc- 
ceeded in securing the services of W. 
D. Van Brunt of Southampton, at a 
salary of $2500, to act as general man- 
ager in the disposal of potatoes to be 
sold through the exchange. Produ, 
cers have taken up the shares of 
stock and will sell their crops through 
the exchange, which wiJl make prices 
and pay profits in dividends. 


~_ 

, Change of -Road Plan—State Engi- 
neer Skene last week announced that 
his predecessor on retiring from office 
advised that plans for the road 
through the Storm King Stone com- 
pany’s tract, connecting with the West 
Point-Cornwall road, be looked over 
carefully and revised. This has been 
done and the good roads committee 
of the Orange county board of super- 
visors and “others interested held a 
conference in Mr Skene’s office. The 
Stone company offered to give the 
necessary right of way and $5000 if 
the engineer would change thesplans 
to a line farther back in the moun- 
tain. The estimate of cost for build- 
ing on the original plans was $225, 
The revised plan has been contracted 
at $187, 


Oneida County Highway Committee 
of the board «f supervisors last week 
appointed a delegation to-go to Albany 
to ask the state engineer to extend 
the width of important local roads 
from 12 to 16 feet. It also appointed 
Supervisor -Patrick McKernan as in- 
spector of the Bridgewater road now 
under construction. The extra cost of 
widening the road will be about $10,- 

, Of which the state will pay half 


Ithaca—The Tompkins Co agri and 
hort soc has leased the fair grounds 
on nearly the same terms as last 
year. The rent of the house at the 
corner of the grounds is reserved by 
the fair grounds assn, otherwise the 
agri soc has possession for the year 
with privilege of renting. 


New Milk Station—At Hancock, 


Delaware Co, milk producers. will 
hold a meeting on June 1 to start a 
milk shipping station, which will be 
installed by the Bordens if enough 
cows. can be pledged to make a pay- 
ing business. Everyone is urged. to 
attend, 





The Eastern Live Stock Markets 





Monday, June 1, 1908. 

At New York, the cattle market was 
slow last week and prices generally 
lower, closing firm on very light re- 
ceipts. Calves dull after Monday and 
prices declined 25@50c on all grades 
of veals; buttermilks in light supply 
and barely steady; the close was dull 
and hanged. Milch cows on more 
liberal receipts declined $3@5 p head 
for all except strictly choice stock. 

Today there were 26 cars of cattle 
and 4166 calves on sale. Steers were 
steady to 10c higher, bulls weak to 
10c lower, cows in better demand, but 
prices unchanged. Veals active and 
50@Tec higher, buttermilks 25 
higher. Medium to choice steers $5.50 
@7-p 100 Ibs, ordinary steers 5.25, 
bulls 3.75@4.75, cows 2.10@4.60. Veals 
[erm culls 4@4.50, buttermilks 4@ 


Sheep and yearlings ruled dull last 
week, closing a fraction lower; lambs 
in light supply and steady on Wednes- 
day, closing active and firm. The 
range of prices for the week was: 


sheep $3.25@5.25 p 100 Ibs, yearlings 
5.25@6.25, lambs 6@837%. Today, 


with 36 cars on sale, sheep were slow 
to a shade lower, yearlings off 10@ 
.1l5c, lambs in fair demand and steady, 
except for choice grades, which were 
in liberal supply and 15 lower 
than the extreme quotations* of last 
week. Common to prime sheep 3@5, 
year 5.10@6, common to choice 
lambs 15. 

Hoes were weak to a shade lower 
‘early last week, closing 10¢ off on 
medium and heavy weights; pigs 10@ 
20e lower. .Today there were about 
two ears on sale. Prices firm to 10c 
higher. New ba | state and Pa hogs 





5.90@6.10 p 100 Ibs, pigs 5.15@5.25, 
THE HORSE MABKET . 
Last week was a fairly active one 
in most branches of the horse busi- 
ness. Good, sound second- da face 
by —- * a eee PH 
ead, ° — rafts 
Sab oe unks 189 2¢9. 
At Buffalo, ‘here was a better tone 


to the cattle = market early this week. 
Prices in most Instances rule 15@25c 
higher. Monday's receipts were 100 
loads. Fancy grades of steerg sold # 
to $7 p 100 Ibs, fair to good 6@6: 

prime. g@eiferg 5.75@6.15, fat cows 5@ 
5.50, bulls yay oxen 4@5.25, feed- 
ing steers 4.50@5. stockers 4@4.75, 
veai calves $O TsO milch cows 25 

ea. 


FE ee a fair supply of hogs: market 
in good shape. Pigs moved at $5@ 
5.10 p 100 Ibs. Other grades of fat 
swine 5.90@5.95. Sheep prices no more 
than steady. Arrival 60 loads. —e 
tions ro age wage 4 lower than — 
month ago. shorn lambs 6@6. ib 
wethers 4. <a 24 BS, ewes 4@4.50, spring 
lambs 7@7.75. 


At Picuibers, cattle trade somewhat 
better shape early this week, 6wing to 
more moderate receipts. Monday’s 
supply. amounted to 75 leads. Heavy 
beeves held about steady, choice steers 
moving at $6.75@7 p 100 Ibs. Light 
and medium grades of cattle were 
stronger. Fat heifers quotable at 5.50 
@6, butcher cows 4.75@5.40, commen 
cows 2. 3.25, prime bulls 5.75, 
oxen 4@5, feeding steers 4. .25, 
stockers 4@4.00, veal calves 5@7.25, 
coarse calves 3@4, milch cows 25 

ea. 





Country Produce Markets 


NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 82c 
p bu, oats 65c, rye 85c, bran $27 
ton, linseed meal 32, middlings 27 
29, baled timothy hay 14@16. Butter 
quiet and firm, cmy tubs 25c p Ib, 

rints 26c, dairy 23c, f c cheese 
4@l15e. Fresh eggs 18@19c p doz, 
live fowls 13@l4c p Ib,, turkeys 15c, 
dressed fowls 1¢@1Se,_. turkeys 18c. 
Old potatoes 2.50@2. p bbl, pea 
beans 2.70. Strawberries 12@16c p at. 
cerery 9@11 Bal behs, ssperagus 
8.50@9, beets a. carrots 2.50@3.50. 


At Rochester, asparagus 40@50c p 
doz bchs, beets 90c, cabbage $1.25- 
cra, celery 25 p doz, cukes 
50c, lettuce 18@20c, parsnips 35 
P bu, potatoes 80@ green onions 
0@12c p doz bchs, radiehes 10@12c, 
a+ wd 12@i3c, spinach 30c p bu, 
water cress 35c p doz: Cmy tub but- 
ter 24@25c p Ib, prints 26c, dairy 18 
@22c. Fresh eggs 17@19c ps doz, live 
chickens 12c p Ib, fowls 10@12c. Baled 
timothy hay 15@18 p ton, rye straw 

12@14, marrow beans 2@2.10 p bu. 


At Syracuse, cmy tub butter higher, 
emy tubs 206 fe p Ib, prints 29@380c, 


dairy 25 Bf ec cheese 15@16c. New 
cheese P » Paging 19@21c p 
doz, live how 4@ p 1b, chickens 
16c, turkeys BA ed dressed fowls 
22c, turkeys 22@25c. Potatoes 80c p 
ee celery p doz, pieplant 20c 
p doz bchs, asparagus 60@80c, spin- 


ach 60c p bu, 
doz bchs. 


ar ge gp marrow beans $2.40@ 
beans 2.50, potatoes 75 
reliow onions 1. 50@1. 75, aspar- 
= 50 p doz bchs, green beans 
1.50 p tates cukes 60@70c p- doz, 
spinach 35c p hamper, lettuce 
75¢e p bx, radishes 15@25c p doz bchs, 
turnips 1.50@1.75 p bbl. Timothy hay 
12@15 p ton, rye straw 9. Strawber- 
ries 9@10c p at, pineapples 3 p cra. 
Cmy tub ong _— p Ib, prints 25c, 
dairy ce cheese 13@14c. 
Fresh eggs 18@19¢ doz, live turkeys 
14@16c p ry fowls , broiler chicks 


turkeys 
chickens 15@15\4c. 


green onions 18c¢ p 


New York Hop Notes 


Hop shipments from Cobleskill, N 
Y, for the month of May were 402 
bales, which may. be compared with 
472 bales in May, ’07. Shipments for 
the week ending May 30 were 19 bales. 








Milk Prices—The Philadelphia —-mi!k 
Shippers’ union has fixed the whole- 
sale price of milk for June at 8%c a 
quart until further notice. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 





The Hep Market 


_ 


The unmoved portion of the -Wash 
and Ore crops has now been reduced 
to moder proportions. No doubt 
exists, . however, that = 3 dealers and 
brewers aré.pretty well*supplied with 
their purchases the past few months. 
This factor will tend to offset in a 
measure the stimulus due to knowl- 
edge of light holdings by growers. 

the east .con@itions are running 
along former lines. A age has 
taken place recently, certral N Y 
growers selling "07 hops at a range of 
5@S8%e p lb. However, these do not 
represent choice lots. Favorable 
weather ‘has resulted in bringing on 
the Empire state crop rapidly, and 
work in yarés is far more advanced 
than at this time a year ago. 

Since September 1, last year, total 
receipts of hops at N Y aggregate 
104, bales. Exports amount to 1058,- 
000 bales, while imports for the same 
period are nearly 12,000 bales. 

English producers are still insistent 
that parliament offer them relief by 
imposing a duty of 8%c p Ib on for- 
eign hops. It is claimed by those in 
position to know that there will be a 
reduction of from 5000 to 7000 acres in 
the British hop acreage this year, un- 
less unforeseen conditions arise. Some 
are inclined to consider this reduction 
estimate too high. The following table 
ghows British hop crops in recent 
years, and illustrates how the industry 
there has steadily declined. 


BRITISH HOP CROPS AND ACREAGE 
{Yield in cwts of 112 ea.] 


Acreage Tot yield Yiela 

pa 

eee 374,127 8.3 
1906 .........46,722 245,688 5.2 
1905 .........48,967 695,943 14.2 
1904 .......--47,799 282,330 5.9 
WOB 2.0000 047,008 421,068 8.7 
1902 eR 311,041 44 
Ye Sse 649,387 12.7 
1 Sbesecds ee 347,894 6.7 
Seneed ene BB340 553,396 9.3 


LATEST NEW YORK HOP PRICES 
{In cents per Ib with comparisons. ] 
1908 1907 1906 


N Y state, ch..12@138 15@16 14@15 
med to prime. 7@10 14@15 12@13 
Pac coast, ch.. 8@ 9 y* y. 14@15 


med te prime. ce 6 8@ 9 12@13 
Olds .........-. 3@ 6 5@ 7 4@ 7 
Jerman seeese + -28@32 32@38T 26@34 





> 


New York Cheese Markets 
At Utica, June 1—Weather con- 
timues favorable for the growth of 
pastures, but a period of sunshine 
would help by drying the grass and 
thus giving better sustenance to cattle. 
The yield of milk is now about at the 
flush, and the make of cheese is 
steadily increasing. It is now as 
profitable to send milk to the cheese 
factories as to the shipping stations. 
On the board today prices declined 
about 4c as compared with last Mon- 
day. There were curb sales of both 
large and small at 10%c. Official 
transactions were 1716 bxs large and 
bxs small, all at 10c. The sales 
of butter were 108 pkgs at 23@24c. 


At Canton, offerings of cheese to- 
day were 2000 boxes, all twins» These 
sold at 10%c ‘lb. Butter transac- 
tions were 1 tubs, which brought 

p lb.—{A. T. Martyn. 


a 





New York Grange Notes 


A regular meeting of Pine Grove 
grange, No 1011, was held on Tuesday 
evening, May 26, with a good attend- 
ance. After the business meeting the 
worthy lecturer gave the following 
entertainment: Readings by Mrs Mary 
Scott, Mrs Alice Gardner and Brother 
G. N. Maynard; recitation by Florence 
Cottrell. Members have planned to 
give an entertainment and concert 
Saturday evening, June 6, assisted by 
Some outside talent. Ice cream, cake 
and strawberries will be served. 


The Evans Mills band will give a 
concert in the grange hall of Pine 
Grove grange Saturday, June 6. Mrs 
P. D. Helmar will recite. Strawberries, 
cake, ice cream” and lemonade will 
be served after the entertainment. 


Star grange will hold children’s day 
Wednesday, June 10, at 1 p m. The 
annual June feast will be June 23. 
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PROUT'S 
Hoeing Machine 


635 





cultivation of Corn, Potatoes 
and all kinds of root crops. Af 
Catalogue 


For the 
Tobacco, 
effectual remover of weeds. 
mailed free. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co. 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. Box 120, 








DEDERICKS 
=F Ei nare) iN 
presse LOE 


carefully ee 

selected 

material; the 
latest improve- 
ments ; a workmanship and su- 
pervision thoughout their making, ex- 
lain the unapproached superiority of 

erick’s Baling Presses. 

Famous for their speed and unusual 
capacity, their neat work and remarkable 


endurance. Presses for all purposes. 
Catalog giving full information free. 


P. K. DEDERICK'S SONS, 5B Trvows Sr., 
Ausant, Hi. ¥. 

















68 TONS BALED 
IN1O HOURS : 
THE COLUMBIA 


DID LT 











The Hay Baler 


which is in a class by itself. 











“ry _”’ PRESSES pale Saotestand bast 
berse and steam powers, 3% styles and sizes r-q ey ® 
Standard of the world. Ge* the free Eli catalogue. 

Cottine Plow 1113 Hampshire . 
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= a very 
eeply. . 
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Are High Priced Mill Feeds Here to Stay 
BY OUR BOSTON CORRRSPONDENT 


oe 


There has been a constantly increas- 
ing demand for manufactured feeding 
stuffs in the west, and farmerg there 
ean afford to pay close to present fig- 
ures throughout the year, whereas.in 
the east they have been largely de- 
pendent on the low prices which gen- 
erally have ruled in the summer, to 
replenish stocks, and to offer an op- 
portunity for dealers and farmers to 
put away feed for winter use. 

Many good judges of conditions 
think that the low priced summer era 
is a thing of the past, and that the trade 
here must become accustomed to the 
present level of prices, and expect 
nothing like the low figures of past 
years. It is interesting in this con- 
nection to note that on the other side 
(Europe) the range of prices for feed- 
ing stuffs is always on a much higher 
level than here, and this is a great 
help to the foreign miller in keeping 
out our flour, as the higher the price 
which he secures for his offal, the 
lower he can sell his flour. Higher 
prices here on offal, therefore, may be 
a help in once more securing for the 
American miller a foothold in the 
foreign market. 

Notwithstanding all this, I am firm- 
ly of the opinion that the high level 
of prices of the past year has been 
decidedly detrimental to the best in- 
terests of all interested in the east in 
the purchase cnd sale of feeding stuffs, 
because there has not been a corre- 
sponding advance in the price of milk 
for the manufacture of which practi- 
cally all feeding stuffs are bought. 

It is generally accepted by ali, that 
unless the farmer is prosperous, other 
business must necessarily be under a 
great handicap, and this applies as 
strongly to the eastern farmer as to 
his western brethren. Those in the 
west are prosperous through large 
crops, which have netted them hand- 
some prices, but the eastern man who 
buys a large proportion of what he 
feeds, and who sells again his pro- 
duction in the shape of milk, has not 
had his share of the good times, and 
his condition needs looking after by 
all those who are interested in the 
prosperity of this section. 
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Farm Gleanings from Maryland 


G. O. B. 


A state poultry association has 
been organized as a stock company 
and an exhibition will be held in Bal- 
timore in January, 1909. Edward M. 
Parish is president, George O. Brown 
secretary. At the last meeting of 
Deer Creek farmers’ club.in Harford 
county the split-log road drag was 
discussed. Many members reported 
that they were delighted with its 
good work. Consénsus of opinion is 
for dirt roads. The drag is the best 
thing yet introduced, being econom- 
ical in cost and very effective in its 
work. “Rochelle,” near Fallston, a 
fine 130-acre farm, formerly the dairy 
farm of the late Mr Hollengsworth, 
has been sold for $10,000. Mr Ar- 
nolad of Ohio has bought the Peter 
Hagadon farm near Ridgely, in Caro- 
line county. It contains 115 acres, 
and sold for $10,500. 

At the last meeting of Gunpowder 
agricultural club of Baltimore coun- 
ty Corn growing was the topic 
discussed. Opinions varied; some 
advocated spring plowing, others pre- 
ferred winter. plowing when possible. 
Commercial fertilizers did not. seem 
to be in favor. Spreading manure 
during winter was a favored method. 
Drill methods, leaving growing stalks 
every 20 inches in the rows, is a pop- 
ular method, though the check meth- 
od, leaving two stalks in each bill, 
was also advocated. Al! favored late 
cultivation, even at the expense of 
breaking down some corn when it 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


was large: If the weather is dry, ! 
late cultivation is not advised. 


Fruits, large and small, of all kinds | 


promise abundant crops. 
the corn that is up 
cold and wet ground. 

grain show up splendidly. 


Grass and 
Strawber- 


Much of | 
is yellow from | 


ries coming to market quite plenti- | 


fully, but are yet sdur, showing lack 
of proper weather. 


Agricultural College Gossip 


F. E. BENEDICT, NEW YORK 





| Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


‘ SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


. CABBAGE: PLANTS 2.00 000 All . Head -Earty, 





; 
| 
| 
| 
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Five O-nts a Word a ke 
Read by 500,00@ People Weekly 





uke Ia Auastioos Agreaituiie’ Ab a'cet tt only | 
a 

FIVE QCENTS s woul you con sdverticn caything | 

or 


P. J. White of the department of | es a 
farm crops has during the past two} 
years, under direction of Dr Warren, | 


visited every farm in the five town- 
ships nearest.Ithaca in 


Tompkins | 


county, and secured a record of crop | 


yields, expenses, cash sales of all 
kinds, an inventory of the farm and 
its equipment, the age of the farmer, 
social condition, and the length of 
time on the farm, 
general condition of the farm, total 
size of farm and of farm area. Also 
the various lines of farming, wheth- 
er dairy, poultry, truck, etc. The ob- 
ject is to determine the farm ‘condi- 


form of _ tenure, | 


| 


} 


tion and compare incomes of various | 


sized farms and the line of farming. 
A report on this work will be pub- 
lished 
partment during June. 

Recently 15 members of the class 


in bulletin form by the de-| 


in practical pomology staked out an | 


orchard at Willow Creek for Sec 
Lauman of the college of agriculture, 
under the direction of Prof Wilson 
The plan is rather complex, as the 
apple orchard was set with double 
fillers of peaches and pears. 

The Cornell university poultry as- 
sociation held a dance Saturday at 
the Odd Fellows temple. Over 
couples attended the dance, which 
was one of the most enjoyable affairs 
held this year. It is the first suc- 
cessful one of its kind originating in 
the college of agriculture. 

A. G. Phillips of Dover, Kan, took 
the winter course in poultry  hus- 
bandry last winter and stayed until 
recently to conduct experiments. He 
left last week to-become an assistant 
in poultry husbandry at the Kansas 
agricultural college. W. E. Cole- 
man of Eden Vale, Cal, also a winter 
course student, who has been con- 
ducting experiments since February, 
has gone to the agricultural 
at San Louis Obiapo, Cal, as assistant 
in poultry husbandry. 





New 

A grange 
Tuesday, Aug 10, with N. 
and W. M. 


York Grange Notes 
gathering will be held 
Cc. Booker 


school | 


Wager in charge at the | 


centennial celebration of Nunda, Liv- | 


ingston county. 
number of former residents will re- 
turn from various parts of the state. 


Denmark grange, No 535, will hold 
its next meeting June 6, when there 
will be a report from Pomona grange 
and discussions as to what science has 
done in the way of invention to aid 
the farmer and his family. There will 
also be a reading by Miss Carrie Salis- 
bury, a recitation by Ruth Vrooman; 
a declamation by F. J. Boschart and 
musie by Lena Gilroy. 


Kill Weeds: by Spraying—The gov- 
ernment and state experiment stations 
have shown beyond doubt that cer- 
tain weeds,.such as. dandelion, wild 
mustard, etc, can be killed. by spray- 
ing with a solution of iron sulphate. 
Such. spraying, if properly done, kills 
weeds without the slightest damage 
to grass or other vegetation. This 
method is becoming a very popular 
way of ridding lawns of dandelions. 
Tt is important to get a good sprayer, 
one which will throw the solution in 
a fine mist. 
er, No 1, 
E. C. Brown Co of Rochester, N Y;, 
will be found very effective. The 
sprayer will pay for itself many times 
over as a convenient means of spray- 
ing potatoes, shrubs, small trees, grape 
vines, small fruits, applying white- 
wash in poultry houses, etc. 
are now very reasonable, 
brass sprayers, and the spraying mix- 
ture can always be easily obtained at 
your nearest drug stdére. If you wish 
further information, E. C. Brown, 24 
Jav street, Rochester, N Y,. will. cour- 
teouslv send you latest prices and de- 
scriptions of auto sprayers. 


It is expected a large } 


A regulation auto spray- | 
such as manufactured by | 


Prices | 
even on | 


| 
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EGGS AND POULTRY 


FOR SALE— for hatchi: Bs | pared 
ite Indian SCR 


F. 


akefield, Karly Sum- 
mer plants ‘sendy. ay — igs stocky ams. They 
have an of .4¢ square inches of apace each 
over the field. $7: 5000, 

wr & HELLE, Chester, N J. 


NEW CROP fom clover seed 
Send for sample ts 10 Booking I 
Milford," Det. , 


5,000,000: -CABBAGE- PLANTS, all 
Grown_ from our - , 1000 $1, ten dozen 
prepaid tic. GLICK, . Lancaster, Pa. 


‘FOR SALE+Crimson ‘‘c'over seed, $3.50 to $4.0 
bushel. Co’ "$2.50 to $3 bushel. JOSEPH E. 
HOLLAND, Milford, Del 


go ABTTAS, postpaid; giafioll. 1 
d. 1 Siado: PNartl boro, a m; 








varieties. 
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HIDES AND FURS 


HIDES—We highest prices’ for hides 
skins. of ee paid on shipments over 100 lhe ng 


Write prices. PE ~~ ell 
HIDE & C"Learaen CO, Scranton, Pa. ton 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


RUFUS RED Belgien hares, 
SCHNEIDER, La Fargeville, 


COLLIES—NELSONS, Grove City, Pa. 


fire ne pair. ERWIN 











gy OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 














and Buff Rocks, 

Reds. White Leghorns ~~ ay Ws d 

Br 100. Angora cats. rsey cows 
Lambert strain. SLRING PARK. POULTRY 
ARM, Elkins Park, Pa. 

263-EGG STRAIN Single Comb White 

opeinatvely: 18 ea ve t 4; develd 

chicks ance. sea: 

MOYER. » vortplain. N Y. _ —_ 
SILVER SPANGLED AND BLACK & be 
also White-Crested Black Polish * ts. 
Tunis and Suffolk lambs. AU STIN SAORSON, 

Mineral Springs, N Y. 

sToon 
Reds; $i for 15, “ber 10 
or 
COTT, “Riverdale. N J. al 


C Brown and 
©_Rhode Island 
10. F. M. PRES- 


PREMIUM-WINNING 
White be pe 








BUFF AND BARRED ROCKS—Eggs from large; 
heavy layers. $1 per Gu asaline a eight Aes. j 
TAYLOR'S POULTRY YARDS. Washington, | 





aRUFF, ORPINGTON. Lt Brahma, Silver Wyan- | 
ottes, Leghorn: Rouen u | 
ib. 8) DURIGG & SON Armetrongs Mills, 90. | 


3 om E 


orns exclusively. 
ork. 





15 EGGS, $1, 
shans, Minorcas. 
BAUGH 


prize winners, Rocks. 
Cata'og free. FRANS 
Middleburg, Md. 





BABY CHICKENS—White 
FRANK EDSON, Leroy, New 


BLACK MINORCAS— 
LIAM MINSKER, Dauphin. 


Z 





$1.40 for 30. WIL- | 
Pa. 





LIVE STOCK 


STAR FARM BOLATES NS Grand special June 
clearance sale; Le ntly bred registered Star 
farm Holstein bulls, registered Hol- 
stein cows, 50 registered Star farm Holstein ca'ves; 
300 to select from. The largest and best lot ever 
offered at private sale. Special cut prices that 
defy ogee. Star Farm News will tell the 
story: Send for free copy today. HORACE L. 
BRONSON, Dept G, Cortland, NY. 


Star farm 





REGISTERED 
Choice pigs sired 
om gag 


ENGLISH BERE 
by a son of The Worl 
One fine herd ar. grees r- 

rite for description and prices.. MON- 
ROE a. VANDERHOOF Midd'ebury Center, Pa. 


OHIO IMPROVED Chester White pigs, 8 weeks 
old, from prize-winning registered stock; $7 each. $12 
pr; not akin. Order from this adv. WALTER G. 
SNIDER. Walden, N Y. 

$15 BUYS A NICE PAIR of Poland-China pigs; 
not akin, with igrees. press paid if so'd 
before June 2. G. 8S. HALL, Farmdale. 0. 


PRIZE HOLSTEINS, Chester White pigs. cheap. 
Non-fading.» dark blue roofing slate, wholesale. 
W. H. BENNINGER, Benningers, Pa. 


OHIO IMPROVED Chester pigs. We arantee | 
satisfaction or return your money. CROSSROAD | 
FARM, Plattsburg, N Y¥ | 


JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad: 
sale, 51 cows, 5 heifers, 19 bulls. 8S. E. 
Landenberg. 


HIRES— 
*s Junior 
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Week 
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CALIFORNIA Ba ay GROVE of 8 ° 
about 7% bearing S eood's 


acres Is 
story house of 6 roome: situetes S wporth 


t 
Feather ‘river, 0; city of. pa Sy Ry 
cow shed, 


Pee house and out- 


buildings; fine Je! co finest 
country home San Franc fenos fenced 3 


price . <Ad- 
M. M. D., P x *s 314, ‘ororille, Cal. 





A _WIDOW’S SACRIFICE in Monmouti 
N J. To settle affairs immediately, this garden 
| farm of 113 acres with fine orchard and ~~ 4 


buildi: is thrown the market for th low 
rice "of $6000. For details see P; is “S 
ones Making em of aN : trout’ ; 


A. STROUT G0, 06 Nagy 
St, New ee asst 

NEW ENGLAND FARMS, summer homes, hunt- 
ing camps country real estate of every de- 
—- upon receipt of address. 


Circular free 
as P. F, LELAND, 113 Devonshire St, Bos- 











OUR. HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 





MALE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU —— FARM HELP!—We have on 
our lists a number men wishing to obtain em- 
ployment upon farms. They are without expe- 
rience but are able-bodied and willing to 
They speak. little or no. English, although 
of them speak German. If you can make use 
of such help, please. communicate with us, stating 
what you will pay, whether the work is *perma- 
nent, and whether you prifer a single or married 

men. We are a philanthropic organization. whose 
object it is to assist and encourage Jews -to become 
age We charge no commission to Nee 


employee. Address Department TH 
JEWISH XGRICULTURAL AND INDU TRIAL 
AID SOCIETY, 174 Second Ave, New Yoix City. 





pe. YANERD—Good vision, under 30, over 14 

s, pa for brakemen and firemen on 
nt Re, y $7 to 
r engin 


ed r eer 
monthly. RAILWAY ASSOO!- ATION, 


oom 117, 227 Monroe Street, Brooklyn, N 





SITUATION WANTED—MEN 


roURG MAN wante 
gardener. 


coe as farmhand or 
W. PRICE, Newport, XY 





POLAND-CHINAS—Choice 
pigs: mated, not akin. 


service boars. sows 
an N. D. SNYDER, 
Laceyville, Pa. 





Thor- 
‘ONGER, De 


10 FINE DUROC-JERSEY 
a 10 weeks old. 
big 
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FOR SALE—Two male rato pigs; 


eligi- 
LF to registry. HOWE LERUEX, Milford, 





LARGE IMPROVED ENGLISH YORKSHIRES, 
from best breeding. A. A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, 


POLAND-CHINAS—S Lop 5 ore, } 
cheap. OWEN CARMAN ne ya 


DUROC-JERSEY PIGS— + ag * wammage %. 
HUGH BRINTON, West Chest 


ARGE BERKSHIRES. H. C. & a. B. HAR- 
PENDING, Dundee, N Y. 
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| O. THOMAS 


AGENTS WAITED 


LADIES—I want ‘man 
clubs. My eens 


other factory to 
portal offer and latest catalog. 
ORTH, Mgr Papworth Co, 
Syracuse, N ¥. 


Managers and members for soap 
offer is much more than 


19 St Mark’s Ave, 





AGENTS make $103.50 per month selli 
self-sharpening patented scissors 
Vv. E. Giebner sold 2 pairs in three hours, mado 
$13; you. can de if. We show how. Free — 
CO, 44 N St, Dayton, 


AGENTS—$15 monthly. combinati Min pin. 

Nine artic'és Ligh tning vache. 8 

free, FORSHEE MFG oo 137 

BINDER TWIN. 8 cents 
wanted 


Farmer 
Melrose, = 


wonder- 
cutlery. 








und. Sam~'e free. 
BURT & SONS, 
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5 The New Family 


By Milford W. Foshay 








PART I 
ARY, they say 
we're going to 
have some new 


neighbors.” “New 
neighbors?” Mrs 
Bray repeated in 
questioning sur- 
prise. “Has Ben 
Bishop sold out?” 
“Lordy!” her 
husband chuckled. 
“Ben sold out? 
Well, I guess not! 
He’s had the fun of saying he was go- 
ing to for fifteen years; but he’d be 
scared half to death if anyone ac- 
tually tried to buy hfs place. No, 
it’s not Ben. It’s nearer home than 
that,” and Gideon Bray enjoyed his 
wife’s mystification. 

“You don’t mean—” 

“That’s just what I do mean! [I 
guess. it’s true enough that Hinckly 
made a sale yesterday, and we're te 
have new neighbors across the road.” 

There were not half a dozen rent- 
ed farms in the township, so the com- 
ing in of a new family meant per- 
manent neighbors, hence #. was an 
occurrence of no small importance. 
The Hincklys had never been vefy 
popular, and to Bray they had been a 
borrowing nuisance—not that he was 
unwilling to lend, but he always had 
to bring the article home when he 
wanted it for his own use. What 
would the new famfly be like? was, 
therefore, a question of real interest 
to the people from whom they were 
to be separated only by the roadway. 

Ten days later the new family 
moved in, Mr and Mrs Dalton, aged 
about sixty, and their son and his 
wife, “anywhere from twenty-three to 
twenty-five,’ as Mr Bray informed 
his wife. When the latter took her 
bread out of the oven at eleven 
o’clock, she wrapped; up a loaf and 
carried it across the road. This was 
done out of the goodness of her 
heart, for it was her opinion that if 
anyone on earth needed practical 
sympathy it was people who moved. 
She had been born in the house 
where she now lived, and how any- 
body ever got their things all out of 
one house and put to rights in an- 
other was a wonder to her. Apolo- 
gizing for her intrusion at such a 
time, she presented the bread, say- 
ing: “While I don’t know anything 
about it myself, I shouldn’t think a 
body would have time to cook enough 
to keep a mouse from starving: while 
torn up like you are. Now, if there’s 
anything you want come right over 
and get it, for, of course, you don’t 
know where to put your hand on a 
singié thing when you need it.” 

“Thank you,” Mrs Dalton replied, 
in a pleasant, hearty way that com- 
pletely won her neighbor, “but we 
have moved several times, and know 
thow to pack our things so as to find 
them readily. This bread and your 
offer, though, makes us feel that we 
shall not be 
long. All we shall require, I think, 
in the way of accommodation, will be 
the privilege of buying milk until we 
can find a cow.” ‘ 

“TI guess we can let you have what 
milk you want for a few days, and 
without buying it, either! As soon as 
Jideon (that’s my husband) milks, 
Til send it over.” 

“IT think with four of us here, we 
ean go to the trouble of fetching it,” 
Mrs Dalton smiled. “And we shall be 
very much obliged, too.” 

' Mrs Bray was turning from the 
door, when she noticed that the men 
were having some trouble with the 
stovepipe, and that no fire was yet 
Going in the range, consequently, 
there was no hot water to clean with. 





among strangers very. 





“You haven't any hot water, have 
you?” she asked. | 

“No, but ‘we will have in a .littie 
while. The pipe had to be cut to fit 
this chimney, and it has delayed us.” 

“Come right over and get a pail 
of hot water. My reservoir is full 
and boiling hot. Nobody cam do any- 
thing without hot water.” 

“Thank you. That is true, and I 
believe I'll accept your invitation.” 

“T'll go, mother,” the daughter-in- 
law said, catching up a pail. 

She followed Mrs Bray into her 
kitchen and up to the stove, on which 
were a number of kettles and other 
dishes. A tin pan, a granite sauce- 
pan, a stove hook and a lifter had to 
be removed from the covers of the 
reservoir before the water could be 
obtained. Everything was spotiessly 
clean, but it had the appearance of 
being strewn around witaout .much 
order. Possibly it was the trim dress 
of the new neighbor, possibly it was 
an effect from the glance Mrs Bray 
had had of the orderly array of 
dishes in the pantry of the house 
across the way, but, whatever the 
cause, the confusion seemed a little 
worse than usuai. 

“We'll get to the reservoir after 
a while,” she said, apologetically, as 
she lifted the things aside. “‘They’re 
pretty well heaped up.” 

“Well, I wish our things. were as 
clean,” was the sprightly reply. “We 
arranged them in their proper places 
while the men were engaged with the 
stove, but we shall have to take them 
all down to wash them.” 

When she was gone, Mrs Bray 
looked around her kitchen. Things 
were scattered about in much con- 
fusion, but they were so clean that 
one would have hesitated to apply 
the word “slovenly” to the condition. 

“They're sweet and clean, anyhow,” 
the owner muttered, as if answering 
an inward protest; “but I can’t say 
that many of them know where their 
proper places are.” : 

When her husband came in to din- 
ner and they were sitting at the ta- 
ble, with a twinkle in his eye, he 
asked: “Well, I s’pose you’ve been 
to call on the new family?” 

“"’Sposing’ doesn’t always tell the 
truth,” she responded, with a sniff. 
“Yes, I went over,” she proceeded, 
for there was nothing unamiable in 
the sniff, and there was never any 
real friction between the two. “I 
took them a loaf of fresh bread and 
offered them anything they might 
want to help them get settled.” 

“That was a little dangerous. I 
hope they won’t get in the habit of 

rrowing. “That is,” he added has- 
tily, “and not returning.” 

“IT don’t think they will,” she an- 
swered, smiling at his correction, for 
she knew he would offer the men 
anything he had, just as soon as he 
saw them. “They said they didn’t 
need, anything. They have real nice 
things, and I think they are well ed- 
ucated people.” 

“Tt am giad of that, for I like some- 
one to visit with who knows some- 
thing. But I hope they're not the 
kind to put on style.” 

“Well, I guess, Gid Bray, that you 
can put on as much style as anybody, 
if you want to, so far’s money is con- 
cerned,” was *is wife’s spirited reply. 

“Yes, I’ve got the money,” he re- 
turned complacently, “but I don’t in- 
tend to waste it, just for the sake of 
looks.” 

“No,” she answered, looking around 
and on into the sitting room. “No, 
of course not;” but there seemed to 
be something she was holding back. 

“Make things comfortable, and 


never mind the looks is good enough 


philosophy for’ me,” he said, decid- 
edly. 

That he worked’ his theory was 
everywhere evident. The house he 
lived in was a fine, large one, freshly 
painted, because this was necessary 














to its preservation; but the condition 
of his front yard ought to have given 
a man of his good sense the night- 
mare. A dilapidated rail fence sep- 
arated the roadside from what ought 
ought to have been the lawn, but 
which was in reality nothing but 
meadow; for one of Mr Bray’s prom- 
inent traits was an endeavor to make 
every foot of land profitable, and to 
his notion, cutting a bunch of hay 


from this plot was far more profit- 
able than to “let it go to waste.” 
This was his expression. To tell 


truth, he had never considered the 
profit: which might ensue if the slope 
to the roadway were beautified for 
the satisfaction and cultivation of ar- 
tistic taste. Indeed, this was a course 
pursued by nene in the neighborhood 
to any great extent. “Gid"” Bray, 
as he was familiarly called, was the 
largest landholder and wealthiest 
man in the vicinity, and, unconscious- 
ly to himself and the others, he set 
the standard for their mode of life— 
and “make things comfortable, and 
never mind the looks” was his rule 
of conduct. > 

After milking time, Mr Dalton, 
senior, came over with a small tin 
pail, “In the absence of a youngster, 
the oldest member of the family 
makes a pretty good errand boy,” he 
remarked, smiling, after introducing 
himself. “It will be an accommoda- 
tion if you can let us have milk un- 
til IT can buy a cow.” 

“Glad to,” Mr Bray responded 
heartily. “You're welcome to what 
milk you want until you find the 
cow that suits you. When you get 
ready to buy, you may have the pick 
of my herd for $50. They’re the 
best in this region, and are worth 
from $35 to $100, but when a man is 
going to have a neighbor, he doesn’t 
want to see him go all over the coun- 
try to hunt a cow.” 

“Thank you. It will be a real ac- 
cormodation,” was the answer. “If 
you like, I'll come over tomorrow and 
make a selection.” 

“Certainly. Suit your own con- 
venience.” 

When they were alone, Mrs Bray 
came to her husband’s side. “Don’t 
you think it’s a little damgerous to be 
so liberal in your offers to the new 
family?” she asked slyly. “I'm as- 
tonished to think you'd offer the pick 
of your herd of cows for $50. Aren’t 
you afraid he'll want other things 
cheap?” 

“Oh, well,” he _ replied, lamely, 
“one wants to be neighborly. Be- 
sides, I like his looks. IL didn’t feel 
altogether comfortable in this. old, 
ragged coat, though. His clothes were 
old, too, but did you notice how sort 
of slick he looked, in spite of being 
in the midst of settling?’ 

“Yes, I did,” was the decided an- 
ewer. “And yet,” she went on, 
thoughtfully, “he didn’t seem a bit 
dressed up.” 

“I suppose I could afford a who'e 
even while doing common 
work,” and he looked himself over 
with a slight dissatisfaction. “What 
I liked about him was that he didn't 
seem to have put on anything extra 
to come across the street. I wouldn't 
like to have a neighbor who couldn't 
come in just as he was. I don’t know, 
though, but a man feels a little bit 
more at ease when he’s sure he’s de- 
cent looking than when he’s all 
a out,” and he gave a short 


augh. 

It was the first time his wife had 
Usually it was in the opposite direc- 
ever heard him talk in this strain. 
tion, as, “Any old thing is good 
enough to do work in, so long’s it’s 
comfortable;” but she said nothing. 
for he appeared to be impressed 
much as she had been in regard to 
the looks of her kitchen. 

“Well, he said, a moment later, as 
if following a line of thought, “T’l!l see 
huw I like him tomorrow. I want to 


see, too, if he knows how to pick out 
a g00d cow.” 


[To Be Continued. ] 





Grandma's Sto-y 


BY GRACE KIMMEL 





A long, long time ago 

When all was woods around, 
And grandpa went to mill 

To get some fiour ground, 
Poor grandma. had to stay 
Alone, while he was gone away. 


Some 30 miles or more 
To ride is quite a way, 
And so, of course, you see 
It took more than a day. 
I’m sure I'd been afraid 
If in my grandma's place I'd stayed, 


She built a nice, bright fire 


That lighted up the house, 
Then I suppose she kept 
As quiet as a mouse. 
I think that’s what I'd do 
If I was left alone, don't you? 
And then what do you rvess 
She heard and suw outside? 
She couldn't been af: aid 
Because she didn’t hide: 
She peered out in the night 
And saw, I think, a dreadful sigh 


She saw the glaring eyes 
And heard the hungry grow!s 
Of famished, maddened wolves, 
Who seemed to say in howls 
They didn’t like the fire; 
My grandma kept it blazing higher 


When daylight came, she said 
That you could plainly see 

Their tracks all ~»und the house; 
I wonder now what we'd 

Have done in such a case. 

If we had been in grandma's place 


A Question of Point 





A young man fond of a good joke 
was given this conundrum by his first 
partner at a dance at a girl's boarding 
school: “A man had a box of cigars, 
and wanted to smoke one, but had no 
match. What was he to do?” Unable 
to guess, he was told that the man 
took a cigar from the box, thereby 
making the box a cigar lighter. “Do 
you see the point?” the girl asked, and 
the young man laughed and said he 
guessed he did. The next girl, after 
some general conversation, told the 
Same story, and her partner, amused 
at the coincidence, listened politely to 
the end and then assured her as he 
laughed, that he did see the point. 
When the third, fourth and fifth girls 
repeated the story, and always with 
the same refrain, “Do you see the 
point?” his good humor waned and by 
the time he had heard it from the 
seventh girl he was positively cross. 
The eighth performance was the last 
straw, and he waited for the finish 

“The man took one cigar out of the 
box’”’—the girl carefully explained— 


“and that made the box ae cigar 
lighter. Do you see the point?” With 
this question his anger burst “T’ve 
heard that story only about eigh* 
times tonight,” he said, forcibly “TE 
should say I do see the point!” “T 


beg your pardon,” the girl remarked, 
politely, “but I'm afraid yon don't. 
You see, the man bit the noint off be- 
fore he smoked the cigar!” 





GOAT AND DOG WORK TOGETHER 


Dear, Young Folks: T live on a farm 
of 200 acres. We keep 4 mules and 8 
horses, one of them a bobtailed bay, 
with which I love to ride. We keen 9 
milch cows and make butter. My 
youngest sister and I do most of the 
milking. We keep 2 goats and 2 does, 
one a shepherd. The latter and the 
big goat we use in separating the 
milk. We have good times on the 
farm and I would not like to move to 
the city.—[Esther B. Witmer, Pa. 





A pound box of candy will win a 
girl quicker than a 300-line poem. 


ee Pe ee ngainte 


—_ 
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Fun with a Camera 
BY WALDO 
AVEK you a camera in your 
H home? If you haven't, you 
sheuld have. You should have 
for several reasons, not the least of 
‘which is the fun you can have with it. 
Really good cameras are so inex- 
pensive now that everyone can afford 
one, at least one of the so-called 
Brownie size. .These little cameras 
make splendid negatives. In _ fact, 
these negaiives are so good that par- 
ticularly good subjects will stand en- 
largement without loss of clearness or 
detail. The cost of operating is com- 
paratively little, and when one has 
trained one’s eyes to know a good 'pic- 
ture and to recognize the right condi- 
tions, one of these little instruments 
will furnish a pleasure with which 
few things can compare. 
Familiar scenes about the old home 
farm, the merry faces of playmates, 














CAPE COD LIFE SAVERS 
the homely incidents of the barnyard, 
all these and a thousand more things 
will be wonderfully precious in the 
years to come, and they may be pre- 
served just as you see them every day 
by just the pressure of a little lever at 
the right moment. 

POINTERS FOR BEGINNERS 

The amateur photographer usually 
does one of two things: Wither he 
goes out and by pure luck makes a 
remarkable series of , exposures, or 
else his first efforts are.dismal fail- 
ures. And yet, the secret of making 
good photographs is really no secret 
at all. Just bear in mind these few 
points: 

Don’t try to make snapshots in 
dark, shady places. 

Don’t make snaps with strong con- 
trast where the shadows are very 
heavy, and the light spots intense. 

Don’t point your camera toward 
the sun. 

Don’t try to make a moving object 
trom close range. 

Don’t forget that water increases 
the light and that therefore you can 
make photographs on the water when 
a snap on shore would be a failure. 

Don’t try to hold a camera while 
you try to make a time picture. 

Don’t fail to study your object in 
its relation to its surroundings. A 
fine negative is‘ often worthless as a 
picture,.simply because of inattention 
to this detail and total loss of pictorial 
value. 

Don’t try to make snapshots in the 
house. 

WATCH FOR THIS CONTEST 

For our boys and girls who have 
cameras, and those who may get cam- 
eras this summer, we will offer a pho- 
tographie prize contest, announce- 
ment of which will be made later. 
From time to time in these columns 
will be printed the work of some of 
our amateur photographers, to whom 
a cordial invitation is extended to 
send in prints for publication. Al- 
ways remember that prints must be 
‘lear, sharp, and full of detail. Send 
them to the Young Folks’ Editor, this 


A BROWNIE MEMORY OF A HISTORIC SPOT 


HELPFUL AND PRACTICAL 


A Difference 
iY ANNE H. WOODRUFF 


The world was dark to Aby, 
Who. had a brand new 
But ‘cos Bob called him 
He would not play at all. 


“ ” 


He pouted all the ——, 
Then wandered in the park 
Alone, his supper scorning, 
Until it was quite —. 

When the policeman — him, 
Cried “Baby,” oh, so kind, 
And put his arm around him, 

He didn’t seem to —. 





A Charming Fall Flower 


BY T. CELESTINE CUMMINGS 

HE saffron crocus (Crocus sa- 
| tivus) differs from the early, 

spring-flowering crocus, ver- 
nus, which is purely ornamental. The 
bulbs or corms of the two crocuses 
iook alike, but there is an essential 
difference between them for the for- 
mer blooms in the fall. 

The blossoms of this 
beautiful violet, shaped in the form 
of a cup and having deep saffron 
stigmas. The foliage is a glossy green 
in the form of glass blades and about 
three inches long. This foliage is a 
very important part of the saffron 
crocus and it should never be cut. It 
is acted upon by the motive power of 
the sun in summer and stores up the 
starch that is essential for the growth 
of the flower. 

The plants thrive best 
drained soil where they 
plenty of sunlight. The saffron cro- 
cus-is quite as ornamental as the 
spring crocus and the former seems 
to bloom with magical effect in Sep- 
tember, the flowers and foliage ma- 
turing at the same time. 

In New Jersey, Mexico and Texas, 
may be seen thousands of these cro- 
cuses growing in fields. They are cul- 
tivated by commercial gardeners who 
grow saffron to sell by the pound. It 
requires 100,000 blossoms to yield a 
pound of saffron, while amateurs 
who care only to grow a few crocuses 
will find profit even in a spoonful of 
the saffron that the long, protruding 
stigmas supply. 

The right way to gather the saffron 
is to cut the deep yellow stigmas out 
of each bloom and dry them on oil 
paper. Then compress them into neat 
packages ready to be sold to the phar- 
macist by the ounce, when the stigmas 
are pulverized into the powdered saf- 
fron, ready for sale. 

The corms or bulbs are not larger 
than hickory nuts and may be planted 
in June. They should be planted 
8 inches apart to allow room for 
them to multiply. They may be safe- 
ly left in the ground “all winter and 
even for years in the same place, as 
their strong constitution seems to 
make them impervious to changes in 
all seasons, and every fall their pro- 
ductiveness is increasing. 

My pot of four bulbs, bought be- 
cause I admired the flowers, proved to 
be a fine investment, for a friend in 
need of a money-making occupation 
at home, when she learned what a 
“golden gift” each bloom may be- 
come, straightway invested in a dozen 
bulbs. She had a pretty garden of 
flowers, but in order that the colors 
should not clash when she bordered 
the beds with this flower of violet 
hue, and deep yellow centers, she had 
to remove some of her dearly loved 
blooms. She has nearly a thousand 
blooms of saffron crocus now and the 
effect is lovely.and her yield of saf- 
fron is considerable. 
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Good : Icings 

BY B. B. 8. 
GOOD icing adds so much to 
the appearance as well as the 


A gastronomic qualities of a loaf 


of cake. Here are some good recipes: 
BOILED ICING 


Pour over 1 cup of sugar % the 
amount of water, and bring it to a 
boil with as little stirring as possible. 
The syrup should be removed from 
the fire when, from a fork that has 
been dipped into it and held in the 
air again, threads stream and do not 
contract. Let the syrup stand away 
from the heat % minute or so, then 
pour it rather slowly over the well- 
beaten white of an egg, stirring the 


plant are a 


in well- 
can have 





latter briskly, so that all of it will 
come in eontact with the hot syrup. 
Beat a few minutes, then add flavor- 
ing to taste, and a vwery small pinch 
of butter to keep the icing from crack- 
ing. It is ready to spread when no 
big bubbles form as the mixture is 
beaten, or, when on looking across 
the surface, while stirring, a thin 
glaze is evident. A little practice will 
soon make one proficient. If by any 
chance the syrup is boiled beyond the 
“thread degree” a drop or two of 
Iemon juice will greatly aid in recti- 
fying the mistake, and make the 
frosting as it should he, a delicious 
eream under a very thin crust. 
UNCOOKED 

Mix well the whites of eggs with a 
tablespoon of water for each white, 
then beat in gradually enough con- 
fectioner® sugar to make a rather stiff 
mass. Use this for a foundation for 
icing, keeping it in a jar (which is 
covered with a cloth that is daily 
wrung out in cold water) in the re- 
frigerator. In this way it.can be kept 
a month or so. When you wish to ice 
a cake, take some of this foundation, 
add a little more water, flavor the 
mixture as desired, color it with a lit- 
tle fruit coloring, and beat in enough 
more of the confectioner’s sugar to 
make the icing thick enough to sprvad 
nicely. 

PINEAPPLE ICING 

A delicious pineapple icing is made 
by adding to the foundation 1 table- 
spoon of grated pineapple, juice and 
all, and confectioner’s sugar to make 
the mixture of the right consistency. 
Quite a little more of the sugar wil 
be required, as the juice of the fruit 
is made into a syrup when mixed with 
the foundation. Orange and lemon 
juice make better flavoring than the 
extracts. A very good chocolate icing 
may be made by using cocoa as flavor- 
ing. Chopped raisins are also excel- 
lent.—[B. B. 8S. 

MARSHMALLOW FROSTING 


With the scissors cut % lb of marsh- 
mallows into small pieces and melt 
over the téeakettle with a couple of 
tablespoons of hot water. Keep this 
hot while you make a boiled frosting 
from 1% cups of sugar, % cup of 
water, and the whites of 2 eggs. Beat 
the ‘melted marshmellows and this 
mixture together, flavor with vanilla, 


and beat until cold, when it is ready 
A. | 


to spread.—[G. 


My Bucket Refrigerator 


BY M. M. F. 





I have a little refrigerator made | 


from a large sized wooden bucket 
with cover, and 
a smaller sized 
galvanized pail 
a. In absence of 
a real refriger- 
ator I find this 
does duty for a 
small family, 
and even out 


in California | 
where the ice is | 
manufactured, I | 


ean have fir 
butter, cool mil 
and 


and meats. in 
my small buck- 
et-cooler, besides having all the ice- 
water for drinking that we want. -I 
buy five cents’ worth of ice every .oth- 
er day. I got the largest eandy bucket 
I could find, then a new galvanized 
pail two inches smaller in diameter. 


BUCKET REFRIGERATOR 


The wooden bucket had a hinged lid, ' 


b, for a lid for the metal pail. I found 
a fldt tin pot lid that would just slide 
in under the ears of the bucket-bail 
and fit snugly. I put a two-inch layer 
of excelsior and newspapers under the 
galvanized pail, then stuffed tightly 
all the space around the latter 
until I could not force any more in 
with the aid of a stick. 

The outer lid was fastened with 
two small screws to the wooden buck- 
et In case repacking is needed these 
can be readily removed and the gal- 
vanized bucket taken out. A heavy 
pad of many“thicknesses of paper, ¢, 
was cut to fit over the tin lid, d, to 
the inner bucket, and a large needle 
and coarse thread with a big stitch on 
the sewing machine fastened the 
edges of the pad A piece of asbestos 
would be even better The tin lid was 
rubbed with unsalted grease in the 


first place, left over night then rubbed ] 


room . be- ' 
sides for berries | 


- 


dry with a clean cloth and it has 
never rusted,.nor does it need more 
than an occasional rub and sunning 
as nothing needs really dirty it. 

A two-quart glass fruit jar filled with 
ice in as big pieces as will go in (I have 
the wide mouth jars) will keep the 
refrigerator going all day, and allows 
other things plenty of room in the 
pail. If anything is spilled in the pack- 
ing, pull out the top layer, set the 
whole out to sun, for an hour, and 
then push in a new top layer of 
crushed paper, it is less mussy at the 
top than is the excelsior It is easy 
to wash out and dry the interior of 
this little refrigerator without damp- 
ening the packing. 
> eo h 


What Rats Cost Us—According to 


the biological survey of the United 
States department of agriculture rats 
cost this country nearly $56,000,000 
anhually. Dr C. Hart Merriam, chief 
of the survey, estimates that $100,- 
000,000 of the fire loss of the country 
is traceable to rats, while the under- 
writers place it at 15 times that sum, 
of which $100,000,000 is due to the 
gnawing away of insulation on elec- 
tric wires. Dr Merriam shows that in 
the city of Washington alone $200,000 
annually in damage is done in mar- 
kets, shops and department stores 
aside from fires. Dr Merriam gives 
cats a black eye. He says that with 
the exception, of an occasional ad- 
venturous Tom cat they do not kill 
rats. They will devour mice, but only 
when driven by hunger will they eat 
rats. Instead of a public benefactor 
the survey makes Tabby a positive 
pest scattering fleas and disease germs. 














Mr Earth: ‘De-lighted to see you, 


Miss June!” 





ae | 


Simpson-Eddystone 





Made by a new pro- 
cess that ensures excep- 
tional color fastnessr 
Beautiful designs and 

‘enduring fabric at a sur- 
prisingly moderate 
price ‘for these dress 


ginghams. 
New Process} Ask your deal- 

Dress er for Simpson- 
Bddystone 
Zephyrette 
Ginghame. 
Write use hie 
name if he 
hesn’t them ia 
stock, We'll 
help him sup- 
ply you. Don't 
accept a subeti- 
tute. 











s--Crooked Heels 
Nathan's ventilating corse! 
ankle pe for weak o1 
sprained 
to walk, 





y . 
Price, men's ai 
Jadies', T5e pair. 
Children, ec pair. 
All sizes, 


Nathan’s Pat. Anti Crooked 


Keep shoes from running over. Worn Inside 
of shoes. Price $5c pair all sizes. Ai all shoe 
stores, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 

Nathan Novelt 
88 Keade St. Dept. ™. New 





Be Sureto Say aur sivwries | Saw Your Adv 
Bs se joernad., Pas wth mga like to know which pape 
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HE Japanese kimono is among 

j the most picturesque and beau- 

tifal of the negligees, and one 

such model in a silvery light bine 
crepe embroidered all over in drooping 
clusters of pale lavender wistaria and 
lined with wistaria satin was as 
charming a thing as any woman could 
want for megligee wear. The model 
illustrated is exceedingly simple in 
construction and may be quickly and 
easily made at home. It will not re- 
quire fitting, which is much in its 
favor. The gathers must be evenly 
distributed and sewed to a plain yoke 


lining. 

No 2726—Kimono, shirred to yoke 
‘depth and in either of two lie 
The pattern is in eight sizes, 32 to 46 
inches bust measure. For 36 bust the 
long kimone requires 9% yards 27 
inches wide, 744. yards 36 inches wide, 
or 5% yards 44 inches wide; 1% yards 
of contrasting material 20 inches wide 
extra for bands. The short kimono 
requires 4% yards 27 inches wide, 
3% yards 36 inches wide, of contrast- 
ing material 20 inches wide extra for 
bands will be needed. Price 10 cents. 








in 
Japanese Kimo- 


No 2726—Charmin 
, 42, 44 and 46- 


no, 32, 34, 36, 38, 
inch bust. 


ONE-PIECE FRENCH DRAWERS 


The garment shown in the illus- 
tration has only a short seam down 
sach side. It can be finished at the 
waist line with beading, or with the 
arcular facing which fits perfectly 
vithout seams. There are no end of 








No 3972—French Drawers.in One 
Piece, 22, 24, 26 and 28-inch waist. 
pretty and original ways in which this 


¢ 


4 = 


THE SEWING ROOM 


be trimmed and fin- 
however, that 


No 3966—Dressing Sack, both Pretty 
and Practical, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42-inch bust. 

HOW TO ORDER 

These patterns are 10 cents each. 
Order by number of our Pattern De- 
partment, this office. 





A Good Salad 


BY MABEL 





ed a new salad, one that must 

not only be good, but orna- 
menial. The one devised to meet the 
demand was so successful that I will 
give it to our readers, I pared, cored 
and chopped fine 2% tups of nice 
flavoured sour apples, and let them 
stand until they were quite dark col- 
ored. Then I added 1 cup of finely 
chopped walnut meats. Butternut 
meats would have been equally good 
or better. Lastly I added a cup of 
cold chopped meat and one of finely 
minced celery. Then it was stirred 
together with a good cooked salad 
dressing, the latter being first cooled. 

The dressing I used was made as 
foliows: One egg, 3 or 4 tablespoons 
sugar, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon 
mustard, 1 teaspoon pepper, % salt- 
spoon cayenne pepper, 2-3 cup vine- 
gar and 1 tablespoonful butter) 

The top of the salad was garnished 
es follows: In the center was a 
“daisy” made of eight olives grouped 
in a circle with the butt ends touch- 
ing. Outside of this was a circle 
made of rays of inch lengths of cel- 
ery stalks pointing outward, and on 
the outside another row of olives, 
with a frill of young lettuce leaves 
for the edge. This salad was pro- 
nounced fine by the guests, and was 
especially good with the cake and 
other sweets served at the time 

A simpler but extremely good salad 
is made of about three parts of 
chopped apples to one of nuts, stirred 
up with a dressing and decorated to 
suit the fancy. The apples blend in 
with the other ingrefilents and it is 
almost impossible to say what the 
body of the salad is made of. 


A RECENT social event demand- 
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A Delicious Vegetable 


BY MES J. W. WHEELER 








~ 


OHL-RABI—Have you ever 

tasted it? It was new to us 

last year and the plants sent 
us by an enthusiastic friend were 
grudgingly given the poorest spot in 
the garden. AVe frankly admit that 
the foreign name prejudiced us. We 
set the little plants, they came late in 
June, according to directions, in rows 
2 feet apart, and 6 inches apart in 
rows. 

They grew, in spite of their unfa- 
vyorable situation under the pear 
trees and soon the strange-looking 
vegetable began to form. Over- 


ground turnip it is sometimes called, 
and the name fits, as we soon dis- 
covered. 

Our first cooking was not a suc- 
cess. We did not take into account 
the wood-like rind. A little experi- 
menting determined the best mode of 
cooking the mew vegetable. Paring 
away the thick skin, we sliced the 
meaty interior very thin and put it 
on in cold water to cook. When ten- 
der it was drained and served with 
white sauce poured over it. The fla- 
vor is delicious, and much more del- 
icate than turnip. 


Repairing Hints 


BY MRS H. W. BUN 








. ERE are a few suggestions 
which may be helpful to the 
housekeeper at cleaning time. 

Strips of leather woven in and out, af- 
ter the manner of cane or splints, will 
make excellent seats for chairs. We 
cut up an old buggy top and fixed the 
seats of five chairs in this way. For 
a rocker a seat made of black and 
red dress braid, woven closely in and 
out and strongly fastened, makes @ 
good seat. 

From an old bedstead we made an 
excelient porch seat. The head board 
we used for the back and the foot 
board cut in two made the ends; one 
of the side rails was cut to fit across 
the front, and then a good seat made 
from box boards was put in. A coat 
of paint, with cushion and sofa pil- 
lows, completed a most attractive 
porch seat. 

A’ good coating of white enamel 
paint on the inside of the kitchen cup- 
board, with white oilcloth on the 
shelves, will not only make for good 
appearance, but for cleanliness. 

Paint the outside of the barrel 
churn white and see how much easier 
it is to keep clean. . 





DANDE"’ON WINE 


Over 4 qts of dandelion blossoms” 


our 1 gal boiling water and let stand 
4 hours. Strain and add 3 Ibs sugar 
and juice of 2 lemons. Boil all to- 
gether 5 minutes. Remove from fire, 
and when cool, put in bottles and al- 
low to stand im a cool place until 
through fermenting. Do no cork until 
fermentation has ceased, which may 
be a matter of several months. When 
it works up and the dregs run out of 
the bottles add a little cold water 
and sugar to keep the bottles full. 
This allows all of the dregs to pass 
out and makes the wine clear.—[Mrs 
H. E. Paynter. 


Mother: Why are you crying, Ted- 
die, dear? 

* Teddie: Cause brudder slapped me. 
Mother: What did he slap you for? 
Teddie: Cryin’—[Lippincott’s Mag- 

azine. 





wo 69—PRETTY CENTERPIECE OR PILLOW 
This design is intended for either 
outline, short and long stitch or solid 
embroidery. It is stamped on either 
white or tan linen, and. when made 
intc a centerpiece is very handsome. 
It can be used also for the sofa pil- 
low, and is stamped on ecru ticking 
The price of the stamped pattern is 
10 cents; design stamped on either 
white or tan linen for centerpiece, 45 
cents; materials sufficient for short 
and long stitch, 40 cents; two and one- 
quarter yards of Cluny lace for out- 
side finish, $1. This design stampe’ 
on ecru ticking for sofa pillow, 35 
cents; material for embroidering in 
short and long stitch, 40 cents. 
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Anybody Can Kodak. 





The No. 2 


BROWNIE 


Pictures, 2x3. Price, $2.00 


Built on the Kodak Kodak 
en, this eek Pe camera 


offers an Reavensive and way of 
gctare taking. ds in t with 
film for six exposures, 


has the Eastman 7 yy 
snap-shots or timed ures, has afine 
meniscus lens and toe finders. Care- 
fully made in every detail and each one 
rigidly inspected. 


Brownie Developing Box 


This little box has made the develop- 
ing of negatives as simple as “ press 
the button”. Any amateur can now 
develop his own film with the certainty 
of the best le results from - 

~p fy ay 
any part t very 8 
oer. with a Brownie Developing Box. 
CE, $1.0, 
deater to show you, or write 
us the 1908 Kodak Catalogue. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


394 State Street, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





















Gold Coin Ranges 


are sold under an 
ironclad guarantee— 
one year’s trial and 
return if not satisfac- 
tory; besides you buy 
Direct trom Factory 
Freight Paid 
and you save §5 to $20. 
The range wil! last - 
& lifetime. Send 
Tor Free Lnustrated | 
Oataloges of com- 
plete line of styles. 
GOLD COIN STOVE CO. 
1 Oak St., Troy, H. ¥. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
‘The Most Important Work of Its Kind Ever Published’ 


FARMER'S CYCLOPEDIA OF 


LIVE STOCK 








@ This is a new book treating of the whole subject of animal husbandry. It 

ivés in one volume a clear, concise, accurate account of the world’s know- 
age to date of every phase of live stock farming. Animal industry in 
America is an enormous business. The subject has heretofore never been 
adequately and concisely treated in a single volume. Some vital phases of 
it have always been neglected. This volume treats animal industry as a 
rounded whole, and from many standpoints not previously touched upon. 
This has been made necessary iy our advancing knowledge of the subject 
along all lines, by the recent enactment 
of national laws regulating the transpor- 
tation of animals, the handling and curing 
and sale of meats and the control of cer- 
tain contagious animal diseases of na- 
tional importance. 


@Every Stockman, Farmer, Teacher 
or Student will find this work of great 

ractical value. In it the actual farmer 

nds guidance for improved practice. The 
intending stock-raiser finds help in decid- 
ing his line of operations. The teacher 
finds a basis for his lectures and other 
class room work in Animal Industry. The 
student readily finds what is known and 
problems. for future study. The general 
public. finds reliable information on the 
methods of feeding, breeding and care of 
farm animals, the treatment of animal 
diseases, the preparation and curing of 
meats and the animal products, dairy 
farming and all the business features of 
the stock industry. 








A SURVEY OF ITS CONTENTS 
The following is a table of contents which gives a list of subjects treated in this great work. 


Hi , Anatomy and Physiology and « VII. .The Beef Cattle Industry. 
i ic Animals. 
a. 


ing of Dome stic ‘ : , 
Principles of Stock F coding va barks Cattle and Dairy Farming. 
Di * . wine, 


I 
I of Animals. 
V. Business Aspects of Stock Farming. é X. Sheep and Goats. 
V. Animal Products. ‘ XI. Poultry. 

Horses and Mules. XII. Other U seful Animals. 


COLORED PLATES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


feature of this work is the exclusive character of its many superb illustra- 

book contains a series of anatomical and physiological models especially 
this volume at great cost ; these sepees here for the first time. The models 

new, and are original, authoritative and comprehensive. They add the 
which has here tofore been omitted from books of this character, the very 
most sone. They will therefore prove of greatest value to everyone — 

, Student, stockman, farmer or general reader. 





Drawing (much reduced) of model showing 

all the skeleton, muscles, internal organs, etc., 

in their relative positions. The model when 
opened to the fullest extent measures 21 x 7 inches @ 
folds up into a flat compass measuring only 7 x § inches. 


The models show in detail the exact location and appearance of all the muscles, 
bones, arteries, veins, internal organs and external conformation of cattle, horses, sheep, 
hogs and poultry. They are li ographed in colors on heavy, servicgable paper, the 
whole arranged to fold flat and compact when the volume is closed. ‘ach model is an 
exact representation of the structure of the animal illustrated, and the various flaps are 
intended to fold one upon the other in the order show n in nature, the deeper details be- 
coming visible only when all the outer layers have been in their proper turn exposed. 

is printed on_both sides, each side representing a different anatomical feature. 
els are a by an elaborate explanatory key to provide the reader 
with the requisite knowledge of their successful manipulation. 

These models occupy a field peculiarly their own; their merits cannot be adequately 
described because nothing has yet appeared in our live stock literature with which to 
compare them. ; 

n addition there are about 506 magnificent half-tone illustrations and drawings 
many of them Suh pee plates, in all the various phases of animal industry, especially of 
the different breeds. 


WORK ENTIRELY NEW AND WELL INDEXED 


The work here offered is fresh in every detail, and so thoroughly indexed under 
common and scientific names that every topic can be easily found. t contains 768 royal 
octavo pages (91-2x7inches). Beautifully printed on superior paper, type large, clear 
and caally read, and the bindings are ail that the most fastidious would possibly desire. 


The price at which the book is here offered is low 
Introductory Offer for a work of this character and is made possible 
only by printing in large editions, which the popularity of this volume is sure to warrant. 
Half Morocco, with cloth sides and leather corners, very sumptueus, 
Cloth, handsome and durable, gold stamping 7 a = »« 450 
END FOR FULL description showing Address the Sele Publishers 


sample pages, method of treatment Orange Judd Company 


of subjects, specimen of illustrations, 
type, ete. Supplied free on application. 439-441 Lafayette St., New York 














UNTIL Amatite was put on 

the market a few years ago, 
practically everybody who used 
ready roofings had to paint them 
regulariy. Some of the roofings 
required a coat every year, others 
every two or three years. 


In all cases a good deal of’ ex- 
pense and trouble was involved. 


The popularity of Amhatite is 
largely owing to the fact. that ‘its 
use does away with all such trouble 
and expense. This is due to its 
real mineral surface which is far 
more durable than any paint made. 
It is not affected by weather and 
will last indefinitely. 


All that is necessary after laying 
an Amatite roof is to leave it a- 
lone. Leaks and dissatisfaction 
are left behind. 

Every practical man will doubly 
appreciate the ‘‘no-paint’’ idea 
when we add to that statement the 
fact that Amatite is lower in price 
than most of the ‘‘paint-me-every- 
two-years-or-leak’’ roofings. 

In addition, Amatite with its 
smooth lap edge is easy to lay, 
and the necessary nails and liquid 
cerfient for laps are supplied free, 
packed conveniently in each roll. 


Can any reasonable man ask 
more? 





A Sample Free. Write to nearest office today 





Illustrations at top, from left to right, show: 


Chas, -Johnson’s Resi- 


dence, Atlantic City, East Machias Lumber Co., East Machias, Me., 
Walton Skating Rink, Lockport, N. Y. All covered with Amatite. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Cincinnati 


Minneapolis 


St. Louis's New Orleans Aljlegheny Kansas City 








on the house. 


does know. 


would make an honest job impossible. 


two minutes. 


layman. 





is needed 
anyone interested in painting. together 
and direct treatise om the general subject of painting, written especially fer 


Ask for “ Test Equipment 7. 


Complaints About 
Poor Paint 


The time to complain to your painter 
about the paint he uses is defore he puts if 


The man who pays the-bill should not shirk the responsibility of cheosing 
the paint. True, the painter ought to know paint better than the banker, the 
professional man or the merchant, and if he 


a genuine, trained pairiter, he 


The trouble is, the houseowner_ often deliberately bars the compe- 
tent, honest painter from the: job by accepting a bid which he ought to know 


Inform yourself on paint, secure your bids on the basis of Pure White Lead 
and Pure Linseed Oil, and then (quite important) see that you get them, 


The purity of White Lead can be definitely determined even by the novice, in 
A bh i , but we will suppl 


i free 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 





Link of the foil 


New York, Boston” Buffalo, Chicago, Cimcinneti, Cleveland, St, 
Pailadcichia {joke , Lewis & Bros Gey Pituberk [Nadenal Lead & Oil Corl 


ing cities is mearest you: 
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BUY DIRECT FROM OUR FACTORY ~ 


saving all expenses and profits of the dealer. Elichart 
have been sold direct from our factory to the user for 

THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE 
selling to the consumer exclusively. We ship for examination and approval 
guaranteeing safe delivery. No cost to you if not satisfied as to style, 
quality and price. Over 200 styles of Vehicles and 65 styles of H 


Send for new free catalo 


c & fiarness Mig. Co., Elichart, Ind. 











